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SNOWFLAME 


U.S PLANT PATENT 365 


For Autumn Planting 


tas first impression on seeing it, 
is that of a band of fire around 
snow. A wide ring of flaming orange 
fire, surrounding gleaming white with 
a rich mahogany center. You see for 
the first time an oriental poppy in two 
contrasting colors. A thing never before 
known. Not the least of its attraction, 
is the crinkled edges. It’s a particularly 
strong grower, free from ailments, and 
a profuse bloomer. 


But you must plant it this autumn to get blooms next spring. We 
are ready to send you strong heavily rooted field grown plants any 
time now until the planting season is over, about November Ist. 


Each 75 cents @ 3 for $2.00 @ 12 for $7.50 


18 Other Choice Poppies 


All of them outstandingly fine, are 
in our new Autumn Planting Catalog. 


Cavalier 3 for $2.00 Sass Pink 3 for $2.00 

Crinkly flowers deep scarlet red. Giant flesh-pink flowers. 
Enchantress 3 for $1.50 | Wunderkind 3 for $2.00 

Soft lilac tinted rose. Begonia rose. Most unusual 
Golden Surprise 3 for $1.50 and lovely tint. 

Nearest to golden yellow. Wurtembergia 3 for $1.40 
Helen Elizabeth 3 for $1.50 Brilliant glowing rose. 

sautiful LaFrance pink. 

J a ina ae” for $1.50 Barr's White 3 for $2.00 
— nee . : - A fine white, somewhat larger 

Sparkling geranium pink. ites Dave's idk. 
Lula A. Neeley 3 for $1.40 as 

Brilliant oxblood red. pana hg 3 for $1.50 
Perry's White 3 for $1.50 ne 

Most popular white poppy to Henri Cayeux Improved 3 for $1.50 

date. Ashes of roses shades, bur- 
Purity 3 for $2.00 gundy. 

Pure soft pink. Joyce ~ 3 for $1.10 
Salmon Glow 3 for $1.50 Soft red, on 48 inch stems. 

Large double flowers of beauti- Orange Perfection 3 for $1.50 


ful shade of salmon-orange. 
Next to Snowflame, the most 
unusual of modern Oriental 


Sparkling coral pink, shaded 
orange. 





poppies. One of the last fine Mrs. Perry 3 for $1.10 
things to come from Holland. Orange apricot, a fine reliable 
Makes a beautiful cut flower. sort 


| Wayside Gardens 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 70 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 














1941 
AUTUMN 
PLANTING 


Nen Bulb Catalog 


- _pucinan who know and 
appreciate High Quality 
are ordering our new catalog. 
Outstandingly superior. 
Many new offerings. More 
colored pictures. Mlore cul- 
tural suggestions. Also ofters 
Tulip bulbs imported from 
England. 


Includes WAYSIDE’S usual 
iron-clad guarantee. Order it 
today, enclosing five 3-cent 
stamps to cover postage and 
handling. 





SEND FOR IT 


















LAST CALL AT THIS LOW PRICE! 


All These NEW FEATURES: only 


SOIL-LESS GARDENING. Directions which enable you to 
try the very latest chemical method of growing flowers 
and vegetables. 

NEW METHOD OF COMBATING PESTS. Puts in your hands 
the latest weapons for controlling and destroying your 
garden’s enemies. 

A NEW SCIENCE: BIO-DYNAMICS. Explains the startling 
forces of nature that are at work in your garden. 
WILD-FLOWER GARDENING. Practical information 
will enable you to succeed in this popular special field. 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Fascinating directions and dia- 
grams to help you display your flowers in lovely decorative 
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1941 Garden Encyclopedia 


only $3.00! 





The NEW Garden Encyclopedia’s 10,000 articles, edited by E. L. D. 
Seymour, B.S.A., furnish every detail of information you will need 
about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for, and protecting from 
pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, non-technical English. 
Dozens of practical experts were called in to furnish all the direc- 
tions the average home gardener needs to grow every variety of 
plant successfully; the accuracy of every fact and method was 
checked by the highest horticultural authorities. Here, for the first 
time in a single book, is EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW—ABOUT 
ANYTHING You WANT To Grow! 


NEW from Cover to Cover. Right Up to the Minute! 


You can be certain of making your next garden successful in every 
way by getting The New Garden Encyclopedia now—and consulting 
it at every step. With its aid you will know how to avoid plant 
diseases; prevent and destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, 
fruits and vegetables. Like an ever-present expert adviser, its pages 
will tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store 
roots, bulbs, etc., during the winter; how to prune, disbud, etc., how 
to cultivate indoor and outdoor window boxes: how to condition 
oil and fertilize; how to grow every flower, vegetable, shrub; how 
to select the best kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, sea- 
sonal changes, and year round beauty. 
pyright, 1941, by Wm. H. Wise & Co, 





SHIPPING WEIGHT 5 LBS. 


More Than 350,000 Copies 
of the Former Edition Sold! 


Now Accepted as the Standard Handbook of American Gardeners 


New ready—to help you make your next season’s garden the envy of 
everyone—this completely up-to-date, new, enlarged edition of the big- 
gest, most useful “how to grow it’’ volume ever published for the amateur. 
But, in_ spite of all the additional material packed into its pages, The NEW 
f c I is being sold at 
Think of it, this complete guide to garden success in ONE big volume is 
_And you pay nothing to satisfy yourself that it will answer 

every question—meet every problem that can come up in your garden! 


Written for All U. $. Climates, Soils, Seasons and Methods, by American Experts 
Revised and Enlarged——New Type, New Plates. Edited by £. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 







an amazingly low price! 






You may have this great NEW GArpEN ENcyctopepiA for one week's 
free The New 
If not delighted, 
If you keep it, make a first payment of $1.00 and 


Send the with no 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
return it and owe nothing. 


examination. coupon, money. 


pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, until the low price of only $3.00 
(plus a few cents postage) is paid. Remember, this is your last opportunity 
at this low price. Price will advance to $4.00 soon. Examine it Frere. Mail 
coupon below. WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 919, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y 


Veletettetelitt ht ttt ttt el, 


EXAMINE IT FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON 

WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, Dept. 919, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The New Garden Ency 
clopedia, handsomely bound in cloth Ship fully prepaid for one week's 
examination. I may return the book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep it 
I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I will send $1.00 each month until the low 


price of $3.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 
(If full cash accompanies order, book witl™be 
sent postage {rge. Same return priwitepge.) 
. ‘ 4 
SB NAME 2... cece e cece cece eee ecereeesenceeesera ey Ray teeter eee secsens ee eeeserceress 
+ 





s Address eeeasieaea ee verererT Te Oi.o Uae PE 266.604.0050 0000060005000000000980006 
+ 

® City one bouéeetaies sod at or | Seer eee 
s * Check here if you want beautiful arferaft binding illustrated above for only $1 extra. 
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PRIZE WINNING PEONY 
FREE 





MARTHA BULLOCH, always an out- 


in any show. Bright 
old rose’ in color, strong fragrance, 
large flat flower on strong stems. Best 
peony in the Rochester American Peony 
Society Show last year. Read the liberal 
offers below to see how you can get it 
FREE. 


standing flower 


Offer ONE 
Regular price 
Auguste Dessert, deep pink : ..$1.00 
President Wilson, bright pink, fragrant. . 1.50 
Therese, light violet rose............ ‘ 1.00 
Laura Dessert, cream white and yellow 1.56 
Frances Willard, pure white.......... 1.00 
Baroness Schroeder, flesh white, late. 1.00 
Longfellow, bright crimson.......... 1.00 
Richard Carvel, crimson, early..... 1.00 
Mikado, dull crimson, Jap........... 1.00 
1 A Your choice of any 3 above.... $2.50 
l of any 6 above and Martha 


B Your choice 
Bulloch, FREE 


Offer TWO 

(THE QUALITY GROUP) Regular Price 
Blanche King, Late, deep rose pink......... $2.00 
Lady Kate, reliable late light pink........... 1.50 
Myrtle Gentry, pale pink, fragrant....... 2.00 
Dr. J. H. Neeley, exquisite white, rare..... 2.00 
Le Cygne, symmetrical, creamy white, early 2.00 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, clear white, late......... .00 

Philippe Rivoire, the finest of the crimson 
OT PR arr ery eer ‘ 2.00 
Ama-no-sode, Jap, rose pink............ 2.00 
Isani Gidui, Jap, outstanding pure white 2.00 
Soshi, Jap, deep red...... wach d 6% bie’ 2.00 
2 A Your choice of any 3 of above.... $4.50 


to b 


B Your choice of any 6 of above and Martha 
Bulloch, FREE ae aes 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


All 11 of the above Quality Group and Martha Bul- 
loch and Kelway’s Glorious, which is rated at the 
top by the American Peony Society, FREE for $15.75 
All plants are 3-5 eye divisions from fine healthy, 
freshly dug irrigated stock—the best you can buy. 
All peonies listed are good landscape varieties as well 
as cut flowers, and are ranked among the world’s 
finest 


DAYLILIES (Hemerocallis) 


These lilies are a most satisfactory plant, having a 
long season of bloom, and the newer varieties have a 
very considerable variation of color. A few of them 
will make you want more. This is a' good beginner’s 
collection 


Offer THREE 


D. D. WYMAN, golden vellow with tawny splashed 
petals; GOLDENI, rich golden orange; MIKADO, 
orange and dark red purple; SOVEREIGN, orange 


vellow: THE GEM, apricot vellow; IMPERATOR, 
orange red 
Six strong plants, regular $3.50 value for $2.00. 


Offer FOUR 


Some of the outstanding Stout varieties 
BAGDAD, brownish red; BIJOU, orange overcast 
deep red; PATRICIA, pale yellow: SERENADE, 
very light yellow and pinkish red; SOUDAN, clear 
lemon vellow; WAT-BUN, cadmium yellow and 
fulvous red. 

Six strong plants, regular $9.25 value for $4.75. 

TERMS; 

September 


cash with order, 
All prices f.o.b. 


shipments made in early 
Van Wert, Ohio 

Ask for our complete catalog listing over 300 Peonies, 
100 Hemerocallis, and Oriental Poppies. It’s FREE. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 


Van Wert, Ohio 


Box 21 
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where Top Quality 
has been grown for 
more than 25 years. 


Send for complete 
BULB CATALOG 
illustrated in color 
listing a complete 
selection of 


TULIPS-LILIES 
DAFFODILS-IRIS 
SCILLAS-MUSCARI 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Gatdanville Bulb Growers 


R.F.D.6,BOX 516F, TACOMA,’ WASHINGTON 








FALL PLANTING 














Send for our beautiful 
colored catalog of more 
than 100 varieties of this 
superb plant—it is free— 
and make your choice 
from the finest collection 
of Peonies in this country. 
Few flowers are more 
lovely in appearance and 
sweeter in fragrance, and 
you will be surprised at 
the moderate price of our 
special selections. For in- 
stance, you can buy a 
collection of Early, Mid- 
season and Late varieties 
— all first-grade, named 
plants—at 3 for $2.75, 6 
for $5.00 or 9 for $7.00. 
You can get 3 Japanese 
Beauties for only $4.25, or 
a Super-Early All-Red se- 
lection of 3 for $5.00; all 
“Brand divisions” with a 
fine root system and 3 to 5 eyes. Our catalog lists 
many other exceptional bargains for small buyers. 


ORDER BRAND'S FRENCH LILACS, TOO 














For over two decades we have specialized in 
SUPERB IRIS developing hardy French Lilacs for the severer 
Selections of the most climates of America. By growing them on their 
oad ona Rw = own roots, we have succeeded in producing 
liant. colors. Also really hardy, true to type and vigorous plants 
pen gag ye that insure your satisfaction. Besides this 
som mai Blooming guarantee, when you buy from us you make 
Asters and other per- your choice from the best collection in the 
oo ag at moderate country. We offer selections of prime stock 

in all sizes and colors at moderate prices. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


134 East Division Street Faribault, Minnesota 
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(Left) CHRISTO- 
PHER STONE, H.T. 


Crimson-searlet, en- 















hanced by an intense 
damask fragrance. Regu- 
larly $1 ea. 









(Below) GOLDEN SAS- 
TAGO, H.T. Gleaming 
buttercup yellow with 
superb dark foliage. Very 
fragrant. Regularly $1 ea. 
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STAR ROSES 


PROVE FOR YOURSELF the advantages 
of fall rose-planting and the superiority of 


STAR ROSES. 
SEND ONLY $1 for BOTH the above popular 


varieties—typical 2-year field-grown plants of 
famous STAR top quality. 


PLANT THESE HUSKY BUSHES in your 
garden this fall. Enjoy more and_ better 
blooms next year. See why STAR ROSES 
are rated the quality-equal of any roses 


grown. ALL STAR ROSES are 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG of new roses. 
The Fall Star Rose Catalog shows the newest 
and finest rose introductions, many pictured in 
color for the first time. Next year’s out- 
standing varieties, proved worthy by our field- 
tests, are available now. Make your selections 
from this catalog. Send for it today! 






















































If you do not already have the new edition of 
“Beautify With Roses”, our helpful guide to 
the care and use of roses, ask for it, too. 
It’s free! 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Rose Specialists for 44 years 
Robert Pyle, President West Grove 408, Pa. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO., WEST GROVE 408, PA. 

(J Enclosed find $1. Please send me Star Roses CHRISTOPHER 
STONE and GOLDEN SASTAGO as advertised in September 
Flower Grower. 

(C) Please send me the FALL CATALOG, free. 

CD Please send me “Beautify With\Rases,” free. 
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OU BL Y HANDY 





Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York . . . And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable . Attractive rooms, 


shower — from 


with tub and 
$4.50. 





HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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Special mixture, choice ¥ As s 
Giant Trumpets: yellow, 
white and bi-color. Large 
flowers, long stems. Would 
cost much more separ- $ 
ately: 5 Bulbs 25c;22 Bulbs 

120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. 
Burpee Red-Cupped Daffodils 

Special mixture: whites, yel- 
lows--with showy apricot, 3 
red, orange cups. 22 Bulb 1 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
Immense blooms, fra- : / 
go. White shaded Tulips, Daffodils, 
; lac-pink. Hardy. $} etc., to plant this 

;) Special: 18 Bulbs fall. Guaranteed. 
e All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


117 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ 


own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: 


**T wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


What Effect Has the Moon on Plants? 


To the Editor: 


NOTICE in each month’s 

print the phases of the moon. Will you 
have the kindness to let me know what 
the phases of the moon have to do with 
plant life? I have rather a fine library of 
all kinds of gardening books, and I have 
searched them to find out, but without 
success. Will you be good enough to en- 
lighten me?—WILLIAM Y. ADACHI. 

Many old-time gardeners place much 
faith in the power of the moon to influence 
seed germination and plant growth in gen- 
eral. This theory is explained in the “New 
Garden Encyclopedia” under the heading 
Planting By the Moon. One of the claims 
made is that “plants which bear the de- 
sired parts above ground (as beans, 
tomatoes, corn, flowers) benefit if planted 
during a waxing or increasing moon, that 
is up to the time of full moon; and that 
plants which yield below ground (potatoes, 
beets, parsnips, Dahlias—if tubers are 
especially wanted ete.) benefit. if planted 
during a waning moon, that is after the 
hal 

The fact that you are the first to write 
me about the moon phases, even though this 
feature has been running since last March. 
leads me to believe that few people today 
use the moon as a guide to when to sow and 
plant.—EpDITOR. 


issue you 


Quick Treatment of Poppy Stems 
To the Editor: 


| READ in the July FLOWER GROWER 
what Mrs. King said about Poppies for 
bouquets. It isn’t necessary to burn the 
stems to a crisp, and it isn’t necessary to 
do it within five minutes after cutting, or 
to take a candle and water out into the 
garden, 

Too much fuss—here’s how! Cut the 
fresh ones, then bring them into” the 
house, burn on a gas burner and hold the 
stems in the blaze for a few seconds, about 
while counting to 15, and then put them 
in water. That’s all there is to it. Hot 
water can be used for the heat treatment 
the same as the gas flame. i 

To restore Poppies that are badly wilted, 
eut off about an inch of stem and use the 
heat treatment, and they will become fresh 
as when first cut. I have found this treat- 
ment is also good for other flowers that wilt 
easily in bouquets.—May Herkiscnu, (Ind.) 


Lycoris Bulbs Planted Shallow 


My dear Mr. 


I READ with interest your article in the 
August issue of THE FLOWER GROWER on 
Lycoris radiata—or Red Spider Lily as 
it is known throughout this section. 

I also grow it and was interested in 
your comments as to hardiness, habit of 
blooming, ete., as I have wanted to know 
just how hardy it really is. Here, during 
our very occasional cold spells when the 
temperature drops down considerably below 


Caldwell: 


20°, the strap-like foliage of my L. radiata 
is flat upon the ground, but when the 
temperature gets back around 30° the 
foliage picks up and seems none the worse 
for the experience. And the bulbs bloom 
as usual the following September. 

As to its hlooming habit, I find here 
that the depth the bulb is planted has a 
very marked effect upon blooming, and that 
for blooms it is fatal to plant the bulb 
the depth you would set any other bulb 
of similar size. Here we have to plant 
the bulb so that the tip of the neck is about 
level with the soil or the bulb will grow 
a wonderful crop of foliage, but absolutely 
refuse to bloom the following September. 
I have occasionally planted them too deep 
and the second year on digging to see 
what was the matter, have found that the 
long neck or stem between the top of the 
bulb and the soil line had started to swell 
just beneath the soil line. If left alone 
the following year it would have made a 
new bulb at ground level and the original 
bulb would then have rotted. Lycoris takes 
this method to raise the bulb to the proper 
height. As to forcing this bulb into bloom, 
maybe if you will put several in a_ pot, 
planted very shallow, and carry them 
through the winter in your greenhouse 
that they will bloom the following Sep- 
tember. It is possible that dormant bulbs 
will do that even now if not grown too 
deep the past season.—F. A. Spivey, ( Ala.) 


Who Will Exchange Herbarium 


Specimens? 
To the Editor: 


HAVE been wondering if, through the 

FLOWER GROWER, I could get in touch 
with some one who would like to exchange 
herbarium specimens with me. There must 
be botanists in other parts of the country 
who like myself are unable to travel far 
these days and who would like to enrich 
their collections.—(Mrs.) R. M. GuNNISON, 
(ee 3) 


Rabbit Repellents That Work 


To the Editor: 


7 may interest you to know, in response 
to your query in the Weathervane for 
August, that rabbits are much less in- 
terested in my garden since, at the sug- 
gestion of a friend, we have used red pepper 
around the flowers which especially attract 
rabbits. More recently, but with more suc- 
cess, we have used moth balls and moth 
flakes among the flowers.—(Mrs.) S. R. 
BRADLEY, (N. Y.) 


Feed Rabbits Arsenic 
To the Editor: 


Prok the rabbits in your garden, get a 
pound can of arsenate of lead powder, 
punch holes in the cover and sift over the 
plants the rabbits like. You will soon 
be rid of them. Used in this way, it is 
not much trouble—(Mks.) JULIA LESTER 
DILLON, (S. C.) 
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What to do in your garden next month 


Now, as fall approaches—the beautiful gar- GARDEN MAGIC tells you exactly how to your garden becomes more beautiful. The 
dens of the world are created. Will you be plan your garden—and gives you suggestions monthly calendar alone makes GARDEN 
doing the right things to make next year and instructions on what to do and how to MAGIC worth many times the small invest- 
a gloriously successful season? The book of do it, so that step by step, month by month ment. Read it free—see below. 











NEW HOW AND WHEN BOOK SAVES TIME, MONEY! 


No more wondering what to do. No more worry. Here are all the answers to the 


27 CHAPTERS OF PRACTICAL ADVICE 


. : “5 Ae we . Planning The Flower Garden The Amateur Green- 
problems that confront you in one big complete volume. iminate the disappoint- Soil Fertility: anes house 
: : — How to Maintain It Bulbs, Corms and Window Boxes 
ments that come as a result, of hit and miss garden methods. Send for acannon P ehers tenon Fane 





Trees and Shrubs The Rock Garden Soilless Gardening 
Planting, Transplant- The Water Garden Garden Construction 
jing, Pruning The Vegetable Garden Garden Records 
Coniferous Evergreens Fruits, Berries Flower Arrangement 
Acid-Loving Plants Plant Diseases, Pests Garden Calendar 
Hedges Equipment Index 
COMP LETE Vines Propagation 


The Most Amazing Volume of Garden 
Information Ever Published 




























PAGE SIZE 
8 x 10%" 
OVER 300 





Did you ever wish you could have an old, experi- 
enced and successful gardener at your elbow to 
help you create a really beautiful garden? Now 
you can have that experienced gardener to help 
you at all times. The author, Roy E. Biles, can help you 
through the medium of this big, complete book. Drawing 
from his long experience he tells you step by step, season 
by season, how to plan and achieve a garden that will be 
the source of deep pride and enjoyment to you. 

GARDEN MAGIC will help you meet all of the gardening problems 
that come up throughout the year. It tells you how to plan your 
flower garden’ or landscape your yard. It describes every phase 
of planting and transplanting. The book of GARDEN MAGIC 
covers plants, window boxes, amateur green houses, rock gardens, 
water gardens, flower gardens and vegetable gardens. How te 
recognize various diseases and pests and what to do about them. 


580 “SHOW HOW’ DRAWINGS 
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TO AVOID DECAY. 
A CIRCLE OF WIRE NETTING PUT A SHOVEL OR 
AFTER A GOOD FREEZE A NET- 6/1N. HIGH WILL KEEP COVERS TWO OF COAL ASHES 
WORK OF CORN STALKS OR AWAY FROM PLANTS HAVING AROUND DELPHINIUMS 
BRUSH WILL KEEP LEAF MULCH WINTER FOLIAGE AND KEEP AFTER THE COLD 
FROM SMOTHERING THE PLANTS MULCH ON SURROUNDING GROUND WEATHER STARTS 









Exactly the Kind of Information You Have Always Wanted 
GARDEN MAGIC is completely indexed so you can quickly turn to 
find the answer or the suggestion you want. Typical subjects: 


HOW TO PLANT BULBS. Complete directions about soil preparation. Planting depth 
ind cultivation of bulbs. 


HOW TO PRUNE ROSES. Bushes grow sturdier and bloom more profusely when 
yperly pruned. 

SOILLESS GARDENING. Latest up-to-the-minute information that tells you how to 
ow flowers or vegetables in your own home without soil 

SOIL FERTILITY, and how to maintain it. What to do to give your flowers, plants 


and shrubs the soil nourishment they need for better results. 


IT'S NEW AND COMPLETE 
Gardening today is not the gardening of ten years ago. New plants 
and flowers have been developed. New methods, new short cuts 
te been worked out. Many plants and flowers that formerly 
loomed for only a short time have now been improved where they READ IT FREE S d C 
bloom weeks longer and in even greater profusion and beauty. eee en oupon 


GARDEN MAGIC will acquaint you with everything that’s new! J. G. FERGUSON, Publisher 





Get your copy now. Make your gardening activity completely ane : — 
successful. Follow the practical suggestions outlined in the Com- Dept. 19, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois 
plete Book of GARDEN MAGIC. It has all the information you need Send me a copy of the Complete Book of GARDEN MAGIC for 
to bring nature's vivid color and beauty to your home. It is an 5 days free reading. At the end of that time | will either send 
exceptional buy .. . over 300 pages ... page size 8x10% ... $2.95 plus 10c postage (total $3.05) or return the book. 
was i Bs we j ished i ° : : 
s, a os i handsome jacket ... published in 1941 If cash accompanies order, book will be 


sent postage free. Same return privilege 


J. G. FERGUSON, Publisher Oe ae RG - 


912 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, miei. R 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


City, Biate <eceee ove 
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FREE 
CARDEN 
LOVERS 


A Guide to Your 
Ideal Spring Garden 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
and Many Other Favorites 


aN hogrtne 


Many helpful hints in planning and 
planting. Delightful rarities as well as 
all the best standard varieties. Attrac- 
tive prices—many special offers. 


Write For Your FREE Copy Today. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
174 DREER BLDG., PHILA. 














SHOOT THE WEED pret 
with RIFLE WEEDER Ps ~ 
—— ~"" MAKES WEED- 
Nobistens DIGGING FUN 

GETS THE ROOT 


$2.85 Forfolderand literature write to 


rorwost RifleWeeder "227" srsinara 


Detroit - Michigan __| 


The 
FOLD-A 
BARROW 


a brand new 




















idea in 





wheelbarrows 


for use in city gardens 
where storage space is an 
important item. 

The collapsible feature is 
an exclusive feature of 
this barrow. 

The Fold-A-Barrow will 
hold all the equipment 
and supplies needed for 
work in the small garden 





ory and yet not be too heavy 
& for either Adam or Eve 
With pneumatic to trundle about as 
tire .... $12.45 needed. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 
SSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSE SESE eeeeeeeeeeeeeae 
The Fold-A-Barrow Products Co., Dept. 30, 
20005 Lake Road, Rocky River, Ohio 
PieGee BOM) DIR. co oc sco écccecan ..Boldabarrows @ $9.95 


rere 2. \Foldabarrows @ $12.45 


Cash : . Check... .» dal Maney Order enclosed. 
TONS «4 6 tae aE. 54d’: 6 Xo a nio 6b Rikiee kee ae 
tw’ 
AGAreGs «a, -<MBMEIAR. «- occ ccens : 
L~ 
Se k6 6 6 COE Reh thas ob 6 hak dene, MN Wo che aandweesad 
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The 





Weathervane 


All-America Roses—Roses record history— 


The bulb outlook — Tomatoes needed 


we the All-America Rose selee- 
tions committee met in July to pick 
the winners for 1942, they chose only one 
variety for this honor. It was Heart’s 
Desire, a fragrant red hybrid tea, origin- 
ated in California by Howard and Smith. 
This Rose is a seedling of Crimson Glory, 
one of the most popular. varieties in 
America today. It is deseribed as being 
continuous blooming all season and bear- 
ing large, double, intensely fragrant crim- 
son flowers. The plants are said to be 
very vigorous and healthy. This Rose 
will be introduced this fall. 

Two other varieties were recommended 
for awards, but these will be held over 
for a vear because they are not available 
in sufficient quantity for introduction. 
They are Mary Margaret McBride, pink 
with a gold base, and Duchesse de Lux- 
embourg, pink blending with orange. 


HE Rose on our cover this month is 

another novelty, the hybrid tea Pan 
America. This variety, with willowy 
stems and medium size, glossy foliage, is 
deep orange in the bud opening to orange 
and tawny vellow. The introduction now 
of a Rose bearing this narhe is timely 
indeed, especially since Dr. MeFarland is 
arranging a Pan American Rose Confer- 
ence this month which is to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on September 18 at 
2 P. M. in the Pan American Building. 
It is hoped that there will be a large gath- 
ering present to meet and discuss Rose 
problems with representatives of Pan 
American embassies and visitors from 
countries to the south of us. 


KGETABLES are of great national 

importance in England, but in spite 
of “dig for victory” campaigns, flower 
shows continue to be held on schedule 
there. One of the latest reported in the 
English garden magazines, which I receive 
regularly, was the summer show of the 
National Rose Society which nearly filled 
the Horticultural Hall at Westminster 
with exhibition and garden Roses.  <Al- 
though nurserymen put on fewer displays 
than usual, they staged large groups of 
cut Roses and also new varieties. Two 
novelties were awarded Certificates of 
merit. One was the hybrid tea Dunkirk, 
a double pink. Thus in naming Roses 
Pan America and Dunkirk are world 
events recorded in flowers. 


HE bulb situation in this country con- 

tinues to be none too fortunate. There 
are, to be sure, plenty of Daffodils. And 
whereas our American growers have pro- 
dueed bulbs of Colehicum, Freesia, Ran- 
unculus and other less important bulbs, 
we shall again miss the Dutch Tulips. 
Fortunately for us, a beginning has been 
made in growing our own Tulips—bulbs 
of top quality which will match those 
grown anywhere. The story of this im- 
portant infant industry appears else- 
where in this issue. 


I1E opinion has been voiced this vear 

by some of the state agricultural col- 
leges that supplies of canned vegetables 
may be short for the coming winter. This 
seems to be more particularly true of 
canned tomatoes. One estimate places 
the deficieney at 240,000,000 cans. Thus, 
home gardeners with surpluses of to- 














Calgary. Alberta, Canada, is noted for 
its Stampede. Thus, it was only nat- 
ural that Walter S. Clarke, who resides 
there, should choose a bucking horse 
and cowboy as the subject for his 
weathervane. His model was a figure 
on Calgary’s stampede letterhead. The 
vane was cut from three-thirty-sec- 
onds-inch brass plate. Mr. Clarke has 
offered to supply others with a full 
size copy of the figure and brief in- 
structions for making it 


matoes and other vegetables are likely 
to find it profitable to do a little home 
canning this vear. 

There is another branch of conserva- 
tion, however, which is not so likely to be 
beneficial. Some agencies have been sug- 
gesting that vegetable seeds from the 
garden be saved and forwarded to needy 
gardeners of foreign lands for planting 
in 1942. Cornell University experts have 
warned, however, that “seed production 
is a highly specialized business and _re- 
quires much by way of knowledge, skill 
and experience.” Home saved seeds are 
not likely to be true to type and may 
earry harmful diseases. Voluntary 
agencies, therefore, are urged to collect 
money, even in small amounts, to pool the 
proceeds, and to purchase seeds of known 
quality from reputable seedsmen. 
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ORDER THESE CHOICE FALL PLANTING 





MATERIALS RIGHT NOW cr porsccscny 


As all real garden lovers know, planning your garden now for 
next Spring—and setting out plants in crisp Autumn weather, are 
among the great joys of gardening. At the same time, Fall planting 
is sound gardening practice, since it enables your plants to become 
established and grow strong roots. That means, of course, greater 
profusion of blooms next season. 


Here’s something else you're going to enjoy—the EXTRA VALUES 
in these choice Fall Planting Materials. I can recommend every one 
of them as meeting my own exacting standards. 


The Daffodils, Jonquils and Narcissi will produce gorgeous exhibi- 
tion size blooms for you. I’m especially proud of my Peonies, too, 
which include many rare varieties. The Daylilies and Delphiniums 
are aristocrats of their kind. Then for beauty as well as practical 
value, you can’t improve on my new Hybrid Blueberries and Miracle 
Multiple-Grafted Fruit Trees. 

















Eating , 
D x Ing > . Ye . 
: ? , ‘ — Red Delicious Die Cooking Peso Apples, Sweet Apples 
Sit down right now and make your selection. Every offering is ansparent, Stayman’. ellow Delicious . on the samo men 
; “Sin. * Winesap , . ome Re — 
superb. This I guarantee. ‘S-in-1" pe eauty, Yellow 
P g Koonce, all AR TREE Bartlett re ellow 
“5 frowing on a single tni®%e™ Garber, F 1 
“in-1" PEac ee tree. ° “arly Harvest 
Bird ar : H TREE J and 
‘a an 1d Belle of Georgia, 1 - Hale, Elbert . 
V\ 7 . 5-in-4" PLUM T he five best vari - Golden Jubilee Red 
Americ; . RE “20s Ol! on ane 4... 
GOLDEN GLEAM Collection “5 apis ° delicious vaste Abundance, R i tetera 
-in-4”" CHER 5 On one tree . ed June, Wic 
+ H H H H UNSUrpassed j wd TREE Wi ckson, 
a nds 
Choicest Narcissi, Daffodils and Jonquils LanUEPASEd Die cherie) WINASOF, larRe dark anece. 
’ P Gar Wood norency, fine lat t; Early Richr 
EACH.p. © Die cherry _ nond, 
Finest Assortment Veach, “Burbank pRicoT TREE— Greatest a 
On ome trea’ * uDerb Apricot ‘st novelty of 
. Three en, all. Hale 
30 for $1.50 50 for $2.25 Price fo ree entirely ditrern*, Haven 
rag as 
100 for $4.00 MY of these « 
2.50 each; 3 c, miracle” Fruj 
Daffodils must be your main reliance ' for $6.50- 6 uit Trees 
for early Spring Bloom in 1942, and ' for $12 00 
with this Collection you are assured , 
of a revelation of beauty. I will in- 
clude in this Collection the Yellow 


Trumpet Daffodils, Bi-Color Trumpet 
Daffodils with white perianths and 
golden trumpets; the All-White Trumpet 
Daffodils, Barri Narcissi; Incompara- 
bilis Narcissi, Leedsii Narcissi, Poet's 
Narcissi; Double Narcissi; Jonquils and 
Jonquil Hybrids. Dozens of choice 
varieties will be used in making up this very fine mixed collection. 
The bulbs I will send will produce blooms of exhibition size and 
quality. Such a Collection is a permanent investment. Left un- 
disturbed they will multiply and give you more and more blooms 
with every succeeding year. 
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Even with 
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Succession oT lot, 
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the same tre hree to five varie. lie 7 
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Tart Apples . TREE 
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IMPERIAL 


Peony Collection 


6 Grand Varieties $3-00 
Labeled 


The 3 to 6-eye divisions, sent 
in this Collection, are large, 
healthy and vigorous. Every 
variety has proved its worth 
as a prize winner in the show- 
room and an eye catcher in 
the garden. As cut flowers 
nothing is more showy. 





A Fragrant Yellow and a "Coffee and Cream" 




















10 HYBRID DAYLILIES $2.50 


All Labeled 


I have selected for this Collection some of the best of the new 
Hybrid varieties, arranged to give you a full range of colors 
and a long flowering season. There are soft yellows, lemon 
yellows, and deep yellows, also rich orange shades arranged 
to give you a succession of bloom from May to September. 
All are large, vigorous plants that will give you an abundance 
of bloom next season, and increase with the years. 








Gold Medal HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 


Gorgeous Aristocrats of Flower World 


Choice plants that were selected while they were in bloom this 
past season. Delphinium Blue, Mauve, Light Blue, Turquois, 
White, etc. 


3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00; 12 for $3.00; 100 for $25.00 
These glorious Gold Medal Hybrids tower majestically above 
other flowers with cathedral-like spires of jeweled beauty. 
Large flowering-size, two-year-old field grown plants with extra 
heavy root systems. 








New, Improved HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 
Delicious Fruit plus Landscape Beauty 


Larger and more delicious blueberries; as large as cherries 
up to % inch in diameter, also most desirable Ornamental 
Shrubs, with handsome foliage, waxy white blossoms and 











e Y ill ‘ 1 thrill ¢ h foes ‘ showy fruit. Two or more varieties should be planted together 
y ou will get a real thrill from the exquisite fragrant yellow, unlike for cross-pollenization for best results. 
. any other. Then, there is that rare “coffee and cream-colored” 
Vv variety. Put a lot of cream in your coffee and you have this CABOT—=3 ft. Earliest of all to bear, low spreading bush. 
t unusual color. . . . These two rare varieties sell regularly for CONCORD-—6 ft. Mid-season. Huge berries. 
$2.50, but I include four other choice peonies practically free— RANCOCAS—5 ft. Mid-season. Large delicious berries 
e . very —— double fragrant soft pink; a large, double, very RUBEL—Late, dependable yielder. 
4 ragrant bright crimson; a superb, fragrant, milk-white; a magnif- 
D icent deep pink. All Labeled. “ $1.50 each 3 for $3.75 6 for $6.00 
Robert Wayman ¢ Dept.N ¢ BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
~ 
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Pant these BULBS this Gatun 
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Ornithogalum Nutans 


LARGE 
30 BULBS $1.00 
This fine new and 
unusual bulb bears 
elegant spikes of 
beautiful frosty, sil- 
very-grey flowers 
shaded pale sea-green. 
Thrives in dense shade 
or open border. Hardy. 


SUNSET 


SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


IMPERATOR 


Vy 


GIANT AUTUMN- 
FLOWERING CROCUS 


12 sutss 51.00 50 sues $1.00 5 sures $1.00 


Sometimes called the 
“Garden Orchid”. Sun- 
set is a rosy orchid- 
lavender, blooming in 
June and early July. 
Hardy; a good cut 
flower; height ye 


The most popular 
Dutch Iris. Beautiful, 
large rich dark blue 
flowers borne on 27- 
inch stems. Blooms in 
May. Excellent cut 
flowers. Hardy and 
strong grower. 


Each bulb bears many 
unusually beautiful 
rosy-carmine flowers. 
Easy to grow, good for 
cutting. Very hardy. 
Make interesting gifts 
for the sick, as bulbs 
will bloom without 


Valuable for cutting. nineteen inches. /, \ Popular. soil or water. 


KING ALFRED“), DAFFODILS 


10 Fine Bubs $1.00 \*z jb 


Grand monarch of all c 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers / H 


Gardens Gulb Growers 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers. 
’ Vigorous growers. | 
a ' ; Send for BULB CATALOG 











-_. Brand's 


BEAUTIFUL 


FRENCH 
LILACS 















mez | 


OUR BIG 
COLORED 
CATALOG 


More than 20 years of importing, propa- 
gating and developing French Lilacs is 
your guarantee of the best. We can offer 
you all colors from pink to purple and 
all sizes from 2-3ft. to 5-6ft.—all grown on 
their own roots, which insures fine hardy 
plants, true to type and full of vigor. A collection of 10 gor- 
IT geous plants, all different, all named, all labelled and in all 

colors can be obtained in the 2-3ft. size for only $10.00; in the 
3-4ft. size, only $12.50. Our catalog lists other selections at 
prices to suit all garden lovers. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


WRITE FOR 
—ORDER EARLY 











NOW IS THE TIME 


.- to build new lawns 
.. to renovate old lawns. 


September — when nights are cool and moist, when the 
crab grass is on the way out — is the time to recondition 
your old lawn or build a new one. 


But before you build a new lawn, learn how you can get a 
deep rooted thick tufted lawn and save yourself hours of 
extra watering next summer. 


Pioneer Peat Moss, when mixed with the soil before seeding, 
improves the fertility of the soil and helps your lawn to 
establish a healthy root system. Peat Moss conserves mois- 
ture and fertilizer for full use of feeder roots. Before you 
start send for free literature on lawn building. Then get 
Pioneer Peat Moss from your local dealer or direct. 


For reconditioning established lawns, fertilize well with 


DRICONURE, the all-organic plant food that combines the 
fertilizing elements of poultry and cow manures with the 


soil improving benefits of peat moss. 2-bushel bag (50 Ibs.) 
Write for prices and free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


Headquarters for Peat Moss Products since 1884. 


165 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
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DO YOU WANT THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST RATED PEONIES? 


Turn back to page 383 in your August Flower Grower and see 
our listing of 30 of the world’s highest rated Peonies. All are 
offered at Money Savings Prices. 











BUY YOUR 1 PACIFIC HYBRID $] iia 
PLANTS DIRECT Paid 
— DELPHINIUM 
LARGEST YOUR CHOICE OF 7 COLOR 
GROWERS GROUPS. All Are Postpaid. 
OF UN- Light Blue Violet Shades 
TRANSPLANTED | park Blue Lavender 
PERENNIALS Mixed Shades Giant White 
IN AMERICA. Lavender & Pastel 
SAVE! SAVE! 84 12 each of above $5 














ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THIS AD. 
PLANTS WILL 


* FIELD GROWN 
H 


ARDY PHLOX J 


PLANT THIS FALL, HAVE BLOOM ar ce on 
NEXT SUMMER! We will send you 7 aid 
8 heavy rooted, field grown plants, each | 27€ Postpaid — ane 
labelled and balanced colors guaranteed safe delivery is 
at this Money Saving Price. Guaranteed 








ORDER NOW! 


Ask for our new catalog describing our 
complete line of Perennials, Peonies, Phlox. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


Box F9-PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 






















































The Regal Lily is the most popular of all the lilies. It is very 


hardy, tall, fragrant, large, white, and does well in most all for cash. 25 at quarter and 50 at half of 100 price. Gladiolus 
climates. It is of very easy culture. Lily bulbs are measured and Lily Bulbalog on request. 
REGAL LILY BULBS.............. 3-4 ins. 4-5 ins. 5-6 ins. 6-7 ins. 7-8 ins. 8-9 ins. 9-10 ins. 10-11 ins. 
2 ASSESS eres oe $ 2'80 $ 3.80 $ 4.60 $ 6.80 $ 9.80 $12.80 $16.80 $22.80 
Pe BED 608.44 keienegsaienwe 16.00 24.00 32.00 48.00 72.00 
Regal Lily seed: 2 ozs. for 50c; half pound, $1.50; pound, $2.50 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


There is great demand for Better Pansies in the spring, so sow 
your seed NOW for your Spring sales. 


AVOID COMPETITION by growing this world famous strain 
producing TRULY giant blooms, many four inches in diameter, 
heavy texture, wonderful coloring, long stems, robust plants. 





1 packet, 500 seeds, (Finest Florists’ Mixture)........ $1.00 


3 packets, 500 seeds each (Finest Florists’ Mixture).... $2.00 
ff err, 12.0 errr $6.00 
TURE HOON, BED BOOEE. occ ccccrcccccareseszocecenes $ .50 


Cultural Directions and Marketing Suggestions, FREE on re- 
quest. To be sure of true stock, send direct to the originator 
and grower, Mrs. Merton G. Ellis. 


For Fall and 
Winter 
Planting 





by circumference. Priced f.o.b. Canby, subject to prior sale and 


Box F-38 Canby, Oregon 
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From August to October 15 Is the Best 
Time of Year to Sow Grass Seed for 
Fine New Lawns or For Renovating 


Staigree” 


= TAWN SEED 


Best on Earth 
For a Permanent Lawn 


STAIGREEN is 2 modern lawn formula, free of troublesome 
weeds and crabgrass, producing under normal conditions a 


permanent lawn of beautiful deep-rooted turf, luxuriant 
and emerald-green. 
Pamphlet “How to Build a Permanent Lawn’’ in every 
package. 

ri St.68 Teves Wess... $7.25 

S MBisccssccce ee) Oe Rib sscssen 14.00 


Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S.A. 


Use one pound for a quick new lawn 10 x 20 ft. 
—half quantity for renovating old lawn. 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
MB Beisscsnsd $1.75 100 Ibs........ $5.00 


For new lawns use 10 Ibs. to 200 sq. ft. half 
quantity for renovating. 


NEW FALL BULB CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


Stimmé lhe 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F. New York City 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. mS 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, J. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Hempstead, L. I. 














For A HEALTHIER STAND OF Grass NEXT SPRING 





























Condition Your Lawn <— 


for Winter NOW 






Geounle Plant Food 
and Soil Conditioner 


Give your grass a rugged autumn 
growth to carry through the win- 
ter and come up strong and healthy in 
the spring. Use CULTURAID, the or- 
ganic fertilizer that contains vitamins 
and all the elements necessary to 
plant growth. It gives off nitrogen 
a eee lasts longer and promotes 
alanced root and top formation. 
CULTURAID has about twice the 
bulk of ordinary fertilizers, making 
it easy to spread evenly, extra reten- 


--Mutt1 Propvucts DIvIsIon-- 


Protectoseal Company of America, Inc. 
1920 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


C0 Send Free Working Sample of CULTURAID 
Sticks. [1] Send box of 32 CuLTuRAID Sticks 
—20c enclosed. [] Ship prepaid trial lot of 
..._lbs. CULTURAID Plant Food @ $ 
Money order enclosed. 


tive of moisture. It mulches the soil 
and aerates the plant roots. Available 
analysis: Nitrogen 5%; Phosphorus 
10%; Potash 5%. Use CULTURAID with 
your fall bmg of seeds, bulbs, 
shrubs and trees. 1 Ib. carton — 20c; 
5 lb. carton—60c; 25 lb. bag—$1.75; 
50 Ib. bag— $2.75. Use convenient 
CULTURAID Sticks for potted house 
plants. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
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AMERICAN GROWN 
Lilies - Peonies -Tulips 


wamee For Fall Planting 
Lilies 


FLOWERFIELD’S exquisite hardy garden lilies have earned for themselves the right to occupy an 
important place in your garden. Their magnificent coloring, superb perfume and their effectiveness 
in border or for mass planting provide unsurpassed charm. All our lilies are grown at our Long Island 
farm. Being. “home-grown” and not imported, they are produced under conditions similar to those 
of your own garden. Their hardiness is assured. We can dig and ship sooner than usual affording the 
decided advantage of earlier planting in your garden. The collection offered below will supply a 
steady progression of bloom from June to September. 

REGALE LILY (the Royal Lily) fragrant white; SPECIOSUM LILIES 

a aa ee ae S ee oe See ALBUM—white with green tint; blooms August- 

September 35c each @ $3.50 per dozen 
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TRADE MARK 














CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) pure white; blooms RUBRUM—carmine-pink with white; blooms Au- 
June-July 35¢ each @ $3.50 per dozen gust-September 35c each @ $3.50 per dozen 





LILY GARDEN OFFER 
1 of each— 4 bulbs—value $1.35 for BI1.15 


I 
3 of each—12 bulbs—value 4.05 for %.25 
POSTPAID 











Peonies Tulips 


The glorious double peonies as grown by Flowerfield 
are beyond compare in their rich coloring, pro- 
nounced fragrance, hardiness, size and form. The 
abundance of bloom actually increases over the 


There will be tulips for the gardens of America this 
year. Domestic-grown tulips of Dutch parentage are 
available—although in somewhat limited quantities. 
“ ; As bulb specialists for more than 67 years, Flower- 
years. Even out of bloom, peony foliage remains field is proud and happy to offer a wide assortment 
lush through the season. They are indeed the perfect of high quality tulips. . 

enemente Our 1941 Fall Garden Guide lists the most desir- 
ALBATRE—Mod-Season; lacy white, large blooms, upright. 50c able varieties of Giant Darwin, Cottage, Breeder and 
CARL ROSENFIELD—Mid-Season. Best red. Large flowers. 60c Triumph tulips. Also lovely Daffodils unequalled in 


EDULUS SUPERBA—Early. Fine deep pink. Fragrant... .50c * rm s 7 

FELIX CROUSSE—Late. Deep rose-red. Petals incurved.. .60c variety, fo ? coloring and profusion of bloom. 
FESTIVA MAXIMA—Early; purest white, crimson-flecked 50e 

MONSIEUR JULES ELIE—Early. Large rose-pink, fragrant 50¢ FAIR WARNING. With only limited supplies of 





PEONY GARDEN OFFER tulips available throughout the country—early order- 


1 of each—6 plants in all—value $3.20 for 82.50 ing is necessary to avoid disappointment. 


POSTPAID ™ 
1941 FALL GARDEN GUIDE NOW READY 
FOR MAILING 
It Lists All Types of Choice Spring and Summer Flowering 


Plants and Bulbs including Tulips and Daffodils for Planting 
This Fall. 


An Absolute Guarantee Fully Protects Every 
Purchase You Make From Us 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 936 Parkside, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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These Daffodils Really Grow and Bloom 


By ROBERT C. MONCURE, (VA.) 


NY way you look at it, the Daffodil 
rates highest among early spring 
flowers tor garden decoration and 

cutting. It has everything in its favor 
—hardiness, adaptability and tremend- 
ous variety. With a little thought, one 
may select a few inexpensive kinds in 
several classes which will give at least 
six weeks of bloom. 

Few garden flowers will thrive under 
such varying conditions as the Daffodil 
and yet, even in this ease, it is best to 
choose varieties best suited for the space 
available for them. There is no ques- 
tion that some are most at home in 
flower borders, others are more suitable 
for the rock garden, and still others 
are so vigorous that they will flower 
abundantly and inerease at a great rate 
under all sorts of conditions. 

Daffodils in the hands of most home 
gardeners do well indeed. But one may 
as well plant the varieties most likely 
to succeed. hus, I have recommended 
only kinds which in my _ experience 
really grow and bloom. This choice is 
based on observation of hundreds of 
varieties growing under rather difficult 
conditions in stubborn clay in my north- 
ern Virginia garden, and observations 
of other plantings in the East. 

So many good Daffodils grow well 
in herbaceous or shrub borders that it’s 
hard to compile a short list to give a 
long season of bloom. However, very 
early and very late bloomers are scarce. 
Border plants provide ideal support and 
background for the more delicate and 
beautiful varieties, as well as a partial 
shield and carpet against the blossoms 
being badly spattered by mud during 
rains. My preference in border plant- 
ings is for the bulbs to be planted in 
groups or clumps throughout the border, 
a single variety in each group perhaps, 
and not planted in the immediate front 
of the border where the dying foliage 
would be conspicuous. 

Some plant associations with Daffo- 
dils which I have found most satisfy- 
ing, both before and after blooming of 
the bulbs, are Primula veris, Primula 
vulgaris, Primula polyanthus, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora (excellent), Adquilegias, 
innumerable varieties of dwarf Iris 
pumila, Iris pumila coerulea, Iris eris- 
tata and Iris verna, Violet Rosina and 
other Violets. 

Roughly speaking, the little Daffodils 
‘yelamineus February Gold and Mareh 


{ 





Daffodils spread their golden light 
throughout the garden in early spring 


Sunshine open the season (except for 
some early rock garden species), fol- 
lowed by the Yellow Trumpets and 
White Trumpets intermingled, the red 
and orange cup kinds, large white Leed- 
siis, Triandrus and. Jonquils in mid- 
season coupled with the cluster flowered 
Poetaz, and the dainty flat cup Leedsiis, 
doubles and Poeticus as the late bloom- 
ers. The gigantic and sturdy orange 
and vellow Incomparabilis, Fortune, is 
one of the earliest bloomers in normal 
seasons and so is especially valuable. 





Among the Yellow Trumpets I recom- 
mend Alasnam, Aerolite, King Alfred, 
Warwick, Dawson City, Godolphin, and 
Lord Wellington. 

Beersheba will reign supreme for 
many years to come among the White 
Trumpets because of its lasting quality, 
superb beauty, sturdiness and readiness 
to increase, and it is worth many times 
its additional cost. It is best planted 
in a sheltered spot in good soil on the 
gritty side, the ground protected by 


plant growth or straw, as it is an early 


Lord Wellington 


hloomer and needs protection .to prevent 
the blossoms being spattered by mud. 
Other excellent White Trumpets are 
Chastity, Corinth, White Emperor and 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage, the latter an inex- 
pensive and attractive variety for late 
bloom. 


Among the Bicolor Trumpets now 
readily available I prefer, Silvanite, 
Lovenest, Halfa and Mrs. John Hoog. 


Next are the orange, red and yellow in 
The Inecomparabilis and Barriis beginning 
with the famous early blooming Fortune, 
then Helios, superb Yellow Poppy, Fleur, 
Bernadino, John Evelyn, Sunrise, Al- 
ceste, Croesus, Aleida and Will Scarlett. 
Lady Diana Manners, Sunrise, Firetail 
and Aleida are superb in every char- 
acteristic. Sunrise is early, small and 
starlike, long lasting, colorful and rapid 
in increase, as well as being ridiculously 
inexpensive. 

Among the large white Leedsiis I ree- 
ommend Gertie Millar, Silver Star, Mi- 
tylene, Mrs. Perey Neale, Tunis and 
Louis Capet. The ethereally beautiful 
small and cool green-eyed late blooming 
Leedsiis produced by Mr. Guy Wilson 
of England are dainty gems but unfor- 
tunately few varieties are available in 
the United States in quantity as yet. 
However, one can easily procure the old 
fashioned eclove-scented White Lady, 
Mrs. Nette O’Melveny, Mystie, Silver 
Salver and Fairy Circle. 

The true Jonquils are mid-season in 
bloom and are noted for their lasting 
qualities and the fragrance of their yel- 
low blossoms. Among the varieties 
recommended are Golden Seeptre, But- 
tereup, Jonquilla simplex, Aurelia, 
Hesla, Single and Double Campernelle 
and Trevithian. 

The cluster flowered Poetaz are mid- 
season flowers and should be planted in 
full sun and light soil to give best re- 
sults. Laurens Koster, Medusa, 
let Gem, Elvira, St. Agnes and N, biflorus 
are highly recommended and lend them- 
selves to more formal treatments. How- 


Sear- 


ever, N. biflorus is not particular about 
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Lady Diana Manners 


soil and is almost the last Daffodil to 
blossom. It is an ancient flower of un- 
known origin and antiquity and has 
survived in many old gardens in the 


South and in England, sometimes where 
the house has long since disappeared. 
The bewitching daintiness’ and beauty 
of the white Triandrus hybrids is beyond 
compare, and I think no garden should 
be without at least one variety such as 


Thalia. I recommend Thalia, Agnes 
Harvey, Moonshine, Snowbird § and 


Pearly Queen, all of them different. 


The Poeticus or Pheasant’s Eye is 
among the last to bloom and prefers 
moisture and light. soil. Some of the 


best readily available varieties are Ed- 
wina, Actaea, Snow King, Ornatus, 
Rupert Brooke and Dactyl. 

The doubles bloom from midseason to 
late. Some, like old Von Sion and 
others of that type, are not always 
reliable in heavy soil and fall to the 
ground from topheaviness during rainy 
weather. However, there are some beau- 
tiful ones which are always reliable: 
Cheerfulness, a double Poetaz; Daphne, 
most beautiful double Poeticus; Mary 
Copeland and Irene Copeland; Jonquilla 
flore-pleno, and Odorus campernelle 
plenus. 

Good mixtures prepared*specially for 
naturalizing can be purchased from a 
number of firms. Personally, I prefer 
to purchase known inexpensive varieties 
for a small place and thereby be assured 
of getting the exact colors and length of 
blossoming season that I want. I espe- 
cially recommend for naturalizing the 
most fragrant late blooming N. biflorus, 
which is procurable from several south- 
ern nurseries. Sunrise, Yellow Poppy, 
Seagull, nearly all the Jonquils, the old 
Poeticus recurvus, Ornatus and Comus 
all are excellent for naturalizing. Like- 
wise the old-fashioned, very early yellow 
Trumpet kind which has been ealled 
Early Virginia for want of a better 
name, as well as old white Trumpet 
(probably N. cernuus) of southern gar- 
dens are most useful for early bloom on 





John Evelyn 


hillsides, where roots of trees have in- 
truded and in thin woodlands. Other 
excellent varieties are Golden Spur, 
Aerolite, Alasnam, Empress, Mrs. E. H. 
Krelage, Tresserve, Peter Barr, Croesus, 
Bernadino, Helios, Aleeste, Masterpiece, 
Alcida, Whitewell, Diana Kasner, Silver 
Star, Louis Capet, Hera and White 
Lady, Thalia, Moonshine, Agnes Harvey 
and Orange Queen. 

Among the easiest varieties for the 
rock garden are Narcissus bulbocodium 
citrinus, N. b. econspicuus, N. canalicu- 
latus, Triandrus albus or Angel’s Tears, 
N. nanus, N. minimus and N. junei- 
folius. The Triandrus are not out of place 


in the large rock garden, especially 
Agnes Harvey and Thalia. I almost 
forgot that most unusual mid-season 


Cyeclamineus hybrid, Beryl, which is 
equally at home in border or rock gar- 
den, and now available in quantity in 
this country. 


AFFODILS should not be planted in 

dense shade where they never receive 
any sunlight, nor under coniferous trees 
such as Pines, Spruce, Yew, Firs, ete. 
Neither do they seem in harmony or 
satisfied as to soil when planted among 
evergreens, such as  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Pieris japonica and the like, 
although they might be planted with 
evergreens as a background, especially 
in a formal garden. They soon make 
themselves thoroughly at home in open 
woodlands, in well drained meadows and 
open hillsides and in apple orchards. 
Likewise, they blend well with Dogwoods, 
Birch, Crabapple, Sweet Gum, Cherry, 
Hawthorn, Judas Tree and innumerable 
flowering shrubs. White Trumpets and 
Triandrus seem in_ perfect harmony 
around pools and along small streams 
where the drainage is sharp and good. 
Plant them in drifts along open wood- 
land paths in such a manner that they 
appear to have increased from a single 
bulb and in other places to give color 
contrast of several varieties. 

(Continued on page 422) 











Trilliums — 


F the many intriguing native 
plants, none are easier to grow or 
will give a better account of them- 
selves than Trilliums. These herbaceous 
perennials have rhizomes in which they 


store up food. This makes it easy to 
transplant them, particularly during 


their present dormant period. 

There are about thirty species, most 
of them in America. The greater part of 
these are found in our mountains of 
western North Carolina. It has been my 
pleasure and privilege to collect many 
species and grow them. They grow, 
naturally, where there is shade, a reason- 
able amount of moisture, leaf mold and 
acid soil. I have collected two species in 
alkaline areas. These, Trillium luteum 


and T. cernuum, have done fully as well 
when brought in and placed in acid soil. 
However, as one would expect, to get the 
best results they should usually be given 

















East and West 


Two wild flower experts review the most 
desirable American Trilliums for garden 
use which are best planted in the fall 


Experiences With Eastern Trilliums 


By ANNIE Lee R. CLEMENT, (N. C.) 


conditions resembling = as 
nearly as possible those of 
their native habitats. 

Il have a dry woodland, 
sloping north, filled with a 
variety of deciduous trees in- 


cluding White Oak, Tulip 
Poplar, Dogwoods, Crabap- 


ple, Maple and several others. 

The soil is fairly acid. Under 

these conditions I have been able to grow, 
successfully, all of the species | have 
been able to obtain, except T. undulatum. 
I believe the trouble in this instance has 
been mostly lack of moisture because 
this species is found in our high moun- 
tains where the nights are very cool, fogs 
common and having a heavier rainfall 
than at our altitude. Then too, there the 
soil is very acid. Trilliums from the West 
Coast have done well here also. T. under- 
woodi, which I secured from Florida, is 





thrives in shade where garden 













Photos by McFarland 


The double form of pure white Trillium grandiflorum 
is one of the most desirable of all wild flowers. It 


flowers won’t grow 


pertectly hardy and in January, no mat- 
ter how cold it is, it unfurls its leaves, 
exposes a bud about an inch long, and 
calmly waits for spring before blooming. 
Many of our Trilliums are above ground 
in March and occasionally they get badly 
“eold hurt” but an ordinary freeze does 
not injure them. 

We collect our Trilliums when in 
bloom, so we ean tell which species we 
are getting, because often two or three 
species are found growing together. They 
seldom set seed if moved when in bloom 
for the root disturbance causes the tops 
to die down early, but they get good root 
growth which is made immediately after 
flowering, and they are ready for a good 
showing the following spring. 

Since the foliage of Trilliums seldom 
lasts all summer, other plants should be 
placed among them to carry on after 
they disappear in July and August. 
Ferns are excellent and Sedums or other 
ground covers that will grow in shade 
may be used. 

Anyone who has not grown these 
plants is missing much in the shady gar- 
den. If a woodland is not available, the 
shady side of shrubs or the north side of 
a building or wall ean be utilized. The 
space need not be large to accommodate 
quite a few plants. ‘ The soil should have 
lots of leaf mold in it or peat moss ean 
be incorporated. They do not want any 
manure or commercial fertilizer. Some 
sand should be used to aid in drainage. 





This majestic clump of Trillium 
grandiflorum reflects the care with 
which it was planted in a suitable 


location and proper soil mixture 





The leaves and blossom of Trillium 
sessile are without and the 
foliage is usually mottled 


stems 





I suggest that in preparing soil you use 
four parts loam, four parts leaf mold 
and one part sand. 

When the soil is ready, plant the 
rhizomes 4 to 6 inches deep. They should 
be 8 to 10 inches apart because they 
have a spread of fully that much when 
mature. They are not, as a rule, as robust 
in cultivation as in nature where condi- 
tions are ideal. I prefer planting them in 
drifts, if the area is large enough; if not 
in greups of three to fifteen, depending 
on the space and the number of species 
one wants to grow. Keep a heavy mulch 
of peat moss or leaves over them at all 
times. This is important as it conserves 
moisture. 

There are two types of Trilliums in 
our woodlands. The sessile group carries 
the flower at the junction of the leaves, 
while the petioled group has the flower 
on a stem, usually about an inch long, 
above the foliage. In the former group 
the leaves are usually marbled in two or 
three shades of green, and the petals are 
apt to be long and pointed, while in the 
latter group the leaves are usually a 
plain green and the petals broader. The 
blossoms are often funnel shaped and 
they may stand erect, horizontal or com- 
pletely upside down. 

The color range is good, varying from 
white to pink and deep maroon, and from 
eream to golden vellow. Those found in 
this section of the sessile group are: 
Trillium hugeri, deep  purplish-brown; 
Sessile, chocolate-brown; Luteum, vellow; 
Underwoodi, reddish-brown; and_ Dis- 
eolor, cream. In the petioled group are 
Erectum, deep purplish-brown to pure 
white; Vaseyi, rich maroon; Simile, white 
with dark ovary; Grandiflorum, white 


white: 
dwarf 


fading pink; Cernuum, 
Catesbei, pink; and 
white. 

All Trilliums propagate easily from 
seed and also from offsets. They may be 
vegetatively propagated by divisions 
when more than one stem arises. This 
method is used to inerease doubles and 
other rare forms. 

Trilliums are easy to grow, are not 
fussy as to soil, are perfectly hardy, but 
they must have shade, moisture, leaf mold 
and mulch. 


creamy 
Pusillum, 





The Lovely Western Trilliums 
By Eumer C. Purpy, (Calif.) 


ROM the moment the bold sheaf of 
leaves pushes through the soil with 
‘arliest spring warmth until in a 
very few weeks the leaves unfold and 
burst into bloom, Trilliums are a con- 
tinuous source of fascination to me. I 
have found no shaded situation in which 
they are not immediately happy or to 
which their splendid foliage and lovely 
flowers fail to add a real touch of interest 
and beauty. 
Of the Lily Family, they have naked 


stalks varying with conditions and 
variety from 3 to 18 inches tall and 


crowned with a trio of large ovate leaves 
in a broad whorl. Above these is the 
lovely flower, a three petalled “lily.” 
There are some thirty species in Eastern 
Asia, Japan and North America all in- 
teresting and worth while but here | 
will mention only those from the Pacific 
Slope of North America. 
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Of these there are three types which 
I will describe separately. 


Sessile type. In this t¥pe both the 
leaves and flowers are without stems. 
Leaves are ovate and broadly overlap- 


ping in a whorl from 8 to 15 inches 
across and in the center of this whorl 


nestles the large softly fragrant flower. 
The following are varieties which differ 
only in color. 


T. sessile californicum. Typically 
white with a purple spot at base of each 
petal, this form varies widely and in 
many plants the petals are much suffused 
with purple or plum color. In_ these 
variants the purple extends through the 
veins of the leaves to give a delightful 
mottled effect. 


T. sessile rubra. Rich maroon red, 
the leaves usually heavily veined purple 





This is, 


to give a ruddy mottled effect. 
indeed, an unusual form. 


T. sessile Snow Queen. Pure white, 
very large flowers with broader petals 
and leaves, the leaves veined white. 


T. sessile Purdy’s Best. An excep- 
tionally robust local form I found some 
years back with very broadly ovate leaves 
and petals, the flowers soft creamy white, 
deeper cream at center and of wonder- 
ful substance. 


Wake Robin type. In these the flowers 
are carried four to five inches above the 
leaves on a slender petiole or stem. 


T. ovatum. Closely related to the 
familiar’ eastern T. grandiflorum, it is 
larger and more robust in all its parts. 
The flowers open pure white, gradually 
turn pink and finally become a deep 
wine-purple and are very lasting while 
the changing color adds to their charm. 
It must have acidity anda soil rich in 
leat mold. Where moist, foliage persists 
into midsummer, often coloring beauti- 
fully. In moist, deep, rich leafy soil | 
have seen planis 2 feet high with the 
leaf whorl 16 inches across; a goal well 
worth striving for. 


T. petiolatum. A rare species, each 
leaf separated from the main stalk by a 
3-inch petiole or stem to give the whorl 
an open pin-wheel effect. The rather 
large flower is clear deep red. Not only 
novel but really pretty and quite easily 
grown. 


Where these Trilliums will grow. 
Hardy anywhere in North America with- 
out protection, Trilliums are essentially 
cool climate plants. They will thrive in 
any of the northerly states but ean be 

(Continued on page 436) 





ELL do I remember the years 

when September was merely the 

month in which we reluctantly 
went back to school. In those days gar- 
dens were not so numerous, so large, so 
delightful, and young folks didn’t get 
into them anyway. There was, of course, 
the approach to June, the main Rose 
month, and then came July and August, 
which had only vegetable value in the 
garden. Before the Hybrid Teas be- 
came dominant very few Roses repeated 
in September, or any other time, and we 
just didn’t think about it. 

But now September as a garden month 
is a month to play for. It’s a month of 
maturity. The annuals are at their best. 
The seedsmen of the world have done 
well by us, and in the last dozen years 
during which “novelties” have been re- 
strained by trial we have obtained as 
resources for the garden all those fine 
Petunias and Marigolds and hosts of 
other items definitely better than those 
of the old days. 

September, too, gives us some fruit 
maturity, about which I cannot discourse 
with any advantage because at Breeze 
Hill, which started out thirty years ago 
to be a general sustaining garden with 
not only flowers but fruits and vege- 
tables of all kinds, I have gradually had 
to give up more and more of these utili- 
tarian items under the push of the Roses 
and the shrubs. Twenty-five years ago 


I was very proud of the big strawberries 
I could raise, and one time, fired by Dr. 
Bailey’s potato philosophy, started out 
to grow that necessary vegetable in the 
hope that 1 might equal from my little 








The Best Fall Month 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


available area his top rate of four hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. Alas, I didn’t 
know then anything about early blight 
or late blight, and my potato experi- 
ment, in the pre-spraying days, promptly 
fell by the wayside. 

But September, after all, is a_ top- 
notch Rose month. The Hybrid Tea Rose 
which won’t repeat in September isn’t 
really a Hybrid Tea, but a Hybrid Per- 
petual. The Polyanthas come back 
splendidly, and the real Rose sharps who 
have failed to get their Roses to ideal 
condition in June count on the cool nights 
of September to bring them through 
not only in greater actual perfection but 
in sufficient strength to stand travel and 
exhibition in the shows. (I am_ just 
revising the directions issued to members 
of the American Rose Society through 


one of our Washington experts who 
wants to have all America send Roses 


in definite varieties to Washington for 
their notable September show on Sep- 
tember 20 and 21, when one is to send 
not only his own collection of Roses but 
to compete with others for the same va- 
riety. I hope to see enormous flowers of 
The Doctor, great blooms of Crimson 
Glory, the best that the new varieties can 
do in competition from West to East, 
because it has been discovered that Cali- 
fornia, and particularly Oregon and 
Washington, can put Roses into the city 
of Washington almost over night.) 

Now these September garden Roses 
which we greatly enjoy at Breeze Hill 
are the result of summer care. Black- 
spot has been kept out. Mildew never 
did get in. Aphis died the day they were 









born. We have forgotten about the 
Japanese beetles, which are gradually 


subsiding anyway. Culture and feeding 
give the bushes strength to produce the 
great flowers which are richer in color, 
finer in form and sweeter in fragrance 
than June flowers ever are. 

It is wise, therefore, to commend to 
my readers visits to Rose gardens, to 
get news on September bloom as a guide 
for planting, preferably after the first 
frosts or, at worst, in very early spring. 
One can make plans for next year’s 
Rose garden better in September than 
in Aprileor May of the succeeding year. 

Time was when there was no such 
thing as a climbing Rose in the fall. 
Now there are Climbing Hybrid Teas 
that repeat. We get Dr. Van Fleet again 
in New Dawn, and sometimes Blaze gives 
us Paul’s Searlet again. In a favorable 
considerable number of the 
better climbers will repeat, but no one 
has yet with mind or microscope de 
termined just exactly what is the in- 
fluence which impels a Rose to bloom 
again. Beyond clean culture, protection 
against insects and diseases, and a hope- 
ful disposition there is nothing I know 
of to promote the bloom we want in 
arly fall. 

One thing needs to be noted. It is 
that any one good bud counts for more 
in September than any ten good buds do 
in June. I think of the east lawn at 
Breeze Hill where in little pockets in the 
borders of Lilaes and Mockoranges | 
have planted two red Roses in the hope, 
usually warranted by performance, that 


season a 


any September morning I may see a 
brilliant red bloom on either Joyous 
Cavalier or National Flower Guild. If I 


do, then a little sharper look will show 
me that Sunny South is doing. its pink 
duty. Every flower counts in this loca- 
tion, and counts high in garden beauty 
as it relieves the monotony of the mature 
deep green seasoned foliage. The fact 
that this kind of Rose planting was not 
in the books doesn’t change the value of 
it, because many garden results 
eome from ingenuity and effort rather 
than from flat prescription. 

On this same basis of a little bright- 
ness going a long way, | can mention the 
old annual Cleome spinosa, as it is now 
called, though I knew it as C. pungens, 
or Spiderflower. It is an informal 4-foot 
annual bearing peculiar and quite attrae- 
tive flowers which stick out just where 
sticking out is needed. I felt highly com- 
plimented in this 1941 spring when the 
head of the great Sutton seed firm’s trial 
ground in England wrote me about some 
seeds of a Cleome I had described which 
he did not have and which he wanted to 


rood 





Rose beds at Breeze Hill are bordered 
with dwarf Box which is kept neatly 


trimmed 
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plant, even between his duties in har- 
vesting a crop through boys and girls, 
with all his good workers in the army, 
and through training at night as captain 
of a company of home guards. Anyone 
ean well start this Cleome, which will 
take care of itself to fill odds and ends 
of half shady spots and give a great 
many pleasing blooms. 


N September we get the best of what 

we have no right to have at all in the 
flowers on a great Crapemyrtle which 
for four vears has shown its watermelon- 
pink blooms on a tall plant. I am trying 
to raise some small plants to bloom on 
young wood in the hope that later it may 
be announced that this lovely “Lilae of 
the South” can be enjoved by those who 
have been kept away from it by Jack 
Frost. The other shrub of the 
is Hydrangea  paniculata—not 


season 
gvrandi- 


flora—-which is a superbly satisfactory 
white-blooming shrub of dignity and 
beauty searcely known where it ought 


to be largely known. 

Incidentally, Sophora japonica carries 
on through most of September with its 
light vellow blooms on a handsome small 
tree, and reminds us of what this Jap- 
anese Pagoda Tree ean do for garden 
variety. 

In September ‘the berried plants and 
trees begin to show what they are good 
for. The Snowberry will brighten many 
a corner, and it can easily become a 
dangerous weed if neglected, for it travels 
pretty rapidly under ground. The varied 
Crabapples which have given us one feast 
of flowers in early spring now hang their 
branches with richly tinted fruits shak- 
ing like a million small bells. Cotoneaster 
horizontalis now shows its searlet fruits. 

September is a very good month to 
revise the garden. If there are changes 
to make, new plantings to be undertaken, 
this month of eool nights and easier 
days is: available. In 1940 we did a 
Narcissus planting, using Ameriean- 
raised varieties from the Oregon Bulb 
Farms of which we had great reason to 
be proud early this year. We _ revised 
the Peony garden completely, taking out 
the old plants which seemed to be lame 
and sick, and sometimes blind, and with 
new varieties and new soil starting off 
again. 

Fall grass may have tortured us, but 
in September we try to get the best of 


it by remorseless weeding and industri- 
ous seeding. 


T Breeze Hill we have quite a con- 

siderable length of Box edging and 
several fairly nice specimen Box. I am 
constantly bothered when I am asked the 
species, and I have to say _ truthfully 
that I don’t know the difference. All of 
them were raised from cuttings mostly 
taken on the place, and as I do not pro- 
pose to indulge in the Mount Vernon 
tvpe of neglect so that what George 
Washington intended as an edging plant 
has become a great misplaced tree, it 
doesn’t matter to me to which family 
the Buxus belongs. I do know that the 
Japanese variety makes a lovely rounded 
bush, slightly lighter in its greenery, 
and | further know that it stays with us 
without any winter injury. 
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Of course, the Chrysanthemums are 
making a real show in September, from 
first to last. Breeze Hill has many of 
them, and it keeps up with what that 
Chrysanthemum wizard, Alex Cumming, 
does. 

Kor my own pleasure I grow a row of 
grape vines on which the crop, protected 
by paper bags from the time the grapes 





set until they are picked, gives me real 
pleasure and sometimes brings smiles as 
bunches are handed out. 

So September is a great month for 
every garden thing. The Japanese Anem- 
ones begin to punctuate it with the 
Chrysanthemums, and all the time the 
persisting Roses tend to convince us that 
September is a very good Rose month. 





| Birds and Butterflies 


| Number 5 in a Series 


By MarGaret McKenny 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Tiger Swallowtail 


NE of the largest butterflies 
found in the United States is 


the Tiger Swallowtail. Its hind wings 
+ are prolonged like the tail of a barn 
swallow and its markings are very 
striking. The wings, sometimes with 
| a spread of 5 inches, are yellow, 
| edged with black, with yellow spots 
| decorating the black margin. 

| The larvae of the last brood of 
| summer winter over as chrysalids, 
| the butterflies appearing in spring 
in time to enjoy the fragrant bios- 
soms of Lilaes. They flit about for 
several weeks, then the female lays 
her eggs on the leaves of such trees 
as Birches, Poplars, Wild Cherries 
or Apples. There are two broods 
in the summer. The caterpillars 
have markings which make them ap- 
pear to us, as well as to the birds, 
remarkably like little serpents. The 
region immediately behind the true 
head is enlarged and has a_ light 
ridge which looks like a mouth, and 
there are round spots on the top 


The Towhee 


3% natural size 


Drawings by Grenville Scott 











A female 
Tiger 
Swallowtail 





5/6 natural size 


which appear as eyes. As addi- | 
tional defense these larvae ean 
thrust out, from the top of their 
heads, curious seent: organs which 


give forth an odor objectionable to 
birds and other enemies. 


Chewink or Towhee 
pq UStsane vigorously in the dry 


leaves at the edge of the shrub- 
bery, the cheerful, active Chewink 
unearths quantities of weed seeds, 
and also the white grubs of the May 
beetle and many other destructive 
larvae. 

The Chewink is usually busy on 
the ground, but when startled the 
male will flit into a bush with a 
sharp, whirring “towhee.” Then we 
can see that his back and his head, 
all around to his breast, are glossy 
black, while below he is white with 
his sides and flanks washed with 
chestnut-red. His long black tail and 
his wings flash as he flits about, for 
they are marked with white. The 
female is reddish brown where the 
male is black. She places her nest 
on the ground in a thicket. 

Sometimes as the male sits on the 
branch of a low shrub singing his 
simple lilting song, we ean get close 
enough to see his sparkling, bright 
red eye. In some sections he is 
ealled ‘‘Ground Robin,’’ but he be- 
longs in the great seed-eating Finch 
Family, rather than with the 
Thrushes, as do the Robins. 
























ATALOGUE descriptions of cer- 
tain fall-blooming bulbs lured me 
into ordering a collection several 


years ago that included two varieties of 
Colehicum, Lycoris, three Crocus species 
and a few other things that I had never 
grown before. Of them all, none has 
given more pleasure than the Yellow 
Autumn Crocus, Sternbergia lutea. 

Instructions received with the bulbs 
said to plant the Sternbergias 6 inches 
deep in heavy, well-drained soil in a 
sunny  loeation. Whenever there is 
enough stock of any new plant, however, 
[ always experiment a bit; it’s a good 
way to learn something. So the dozen 
Sternbergias were set three together in 
four different places in my garden. 


A Yellow “Crocus” for September 


By S. Y. CALDWELL, (Tenn.) 


Planted in August, they all bloomed 
two months later, in October, and have 
not failed since. Two groups are in 
rather clayey soil, one is in ordinary 
garden loam at the edge of a border, and 
the other is in a rockery where rotted 
leaves and sand have been mixed with the 
original dirt. ,Each location has adequate 
drainage, but there is considerable varia- 
tion as to exposure, one group cetting 
very little sunshine. All of the bulbs 
have prospered and made moderate in- 


crease. The only difference of note is 


that those growing in the driest place 
usually bloom. first and then send up 


foliage, while those that get more moisture 
produce flowers and leaves together. 
Since becoming established, they bloom 





two or 
three buds from each bulb giving flowers 


in September, a succession of 
through several weeks. 

There’s nothing pale about Sternbergia 
blossoms; golden yellow they are. The 
graceful foliage, which persists all winter, 
is glossy and a very deep green. Since 
the flowers are Crocus-like and the leaves 
resemble those of Daffodils, two common 
names, “Yellow Autumn Crocus” and 
“Autumn Daffodil,” are applied. When 
ordering, it is best to give the botani- 
eal name, Sternbergia lutea, because 
“Autumn Crocus” most often designates 


either a Colehicum or one of the true 
fall-blooming Croeuses, while “Daffodil” 
implies a Narcissus. There are other 


species of Sternbergia, including at least 
one that blooms in the spring, but they 
do not seem to be available from Ameri- 
ean dealers. 

If bulbs of S. lutea are kept out of 
the ground they will bloom in fall like 
Colehicums. I am sure, however, that 
it is better to plant them at some time 
during June, July or August, their 
normal dormant season. Though they are 
hardy, one dealer 
that northern gardeners set them 9 inches 
deep and give loose litter for protection 
in winter. 

September visitors to my garden are 
invariably attracted by the bright Stern- 
bergia flowers, and a few people know 
what they are. But I find it’s just an- 
other case of a plant being so old that 
it is new. They are said to have been 
among the first flowers cultivated for 
garden decoration. Down through the 
years their popularity has waxed and 
waned time and again, as has that of 
many another garden favorite. Just re- 
eently I learned of two old gardens 
one in Virginia and one in Tennessee 
—where clumps of this Yellow Autumn 
Crocus have grown and bloomed undis- 
turbed for more than 50 years. A bulb 


classed as suggests 


with such obvious merits shouldn’t be 
overlooked by intelligent gardeners of 
the present generation. Its popularity 


should “wax” again. 


Cutting Dahlias for Shows 


Dahlia blooms must be perfect if they 
are to win prizes at the shows and fairs. 


Some experts protect each flower with 
a cheesecloth bag stretched over a wire 
frame and suspended from a tall stake. 


Others shade the blossoms with inverted 
peach baskets or cardboard umbrellas. 
Cut exhibition flowers the night before 
the show and dip the ends of the stems 
in hot water before putting them in 
deep pails of cold water for the night. 





these 


Mr. Caldwell 


blooms of Sternbergia growing in his 


photographed 


own garden 





N the minds of many, September 
officially begins the fall gardening 
season with its many rewards of 


blossoms nurtured during the long trying 
summer months and also visions of next 
year’s blooms oceasioned by the first 
plantings of bulbs. In this latter respect, 
the Lily gets special notice this month. 


First Steps in Botany 
THE FLOWER FAMILY ALBUM by 


Helen Field Fischer and Gretchen 
Harshbarger. Illus. 131 pages. Univ. 
of Minn. Press. $2.50. 

A new edition of the Fischer-Harsh- 
barger Album will be welcomed by all 
flower -lovers. This time it is a real 
print job with excellent reproductions 


of Gretchen Harshbarger’s able pen-and- 
ink sketches. 

As most readers will remember, “The 
Flower Family Album” is unique in its 
treatment of plant families and their 
members. <A page of text treats one 
or two plant families with descriptions 
of several of its members and a _ para- 
graph on the distinguishing characteris- 
ties of the tribe. Facing this page is 
a page of drawings showing the plants 
described in the opposite text. 

A complete index makes it possible 
to find any flower of which the reader 
knows the name, while on page 3 a group 
of simplified botanical drawings give the 
key to the five main types of plants and 
the pages where each of these may be 
found in the body of the book. Ineluded, 
are sketches showing the types of flowers 
and their botanical parts, thus introdue- 
ing the beginner almost painlessly to the 
initial steps in botany. 

Throughout the book, common names 
appear in bold face type with Latin 
names in italics. And what is more to the 
point, the pronunciation of each Latin 
name is in parenthesis below it! As well 
as the sketches of plants growing in the 
soil, Gretchen Harshbarger has added de- 
tails of blossoms and seed pods of most 
specimens, and in the upper right hand 
corner of each plate, the distinguishing 
family characteristics are shown in a 
closeup of flowers, pods or foliage. 

This gifted team of mother and daugh- 
ter knows what the public wants and 
needs, and has successfully produced it 
in most attractive form. 


How to Do It in 25 pages 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT PRIMER, 


by Winifred Teele. 25 pages. Mrs. 
Arthur P. Teele, Brookline, Mass. 50e. 


This booklet is dedicated to the North- 
east Region of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts. Mrs. Teele has 
concentrated a great deal of information 
between the paper covers of her privately 
printed booklet. Her effort has been to 
simplify a complicated subject, to give 
the essential points in each phase of the 
art, stripping each of its eneumbering 
details. 

In doing this, she sometimes startles 
the reader not by what she says but by 
what she omits. For instance, in saying 
arrangements in the Japanese Manner 
or Naturalistic Arrangements are made 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


of plant material arranged as it grows 
in nature, she apparently overlooks the 
many types of Japanese arrangement 
which are far from naturalistic. Con- 
trariwise, she gives no credit to the 
Japanese for fathering line arrangements 
now so much a part of our western flower 
art. 

Such points, however, which may con- 
fuse some readers, need in no way detract 
from the value of the “Flower Arrange- 
ment Primer” as a handbook on how to 
make arrangements. Mrs. Teel’s instrue- 
tions are suceinct, detailed, understand- 
able and sound. She knows what she is 
talking about and how to convey her 
knowledge to the student. 

This booklet, now in its third printing, 
deserves its success because it is a busi- 
ness-like, able and concentrated pamphlet 
on a popular subject. 


A 1940 Year Book Out of England! 


THE LILY YEAR-BOOK 1940. The 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westchester S.W.1., London, 
Eng. 96 pages. Illus. Limp covers 
5s., stiff 6s. 


It seems strangely impressive to us in 
the Western hemisphere that peace-time 
activities can go on in war-torn England. 
But here on my desk is the current Lily 
Year Book prepared and edited with its 
usual care and sent across submarine- 
infested waters for our perusal. 

Sir A. Daniel Hall has this year super- 
seded Mr. F. J. Chittenden as editor of 
the year book, Mr. Chittenden being fully 
engaged now in the preparation of an- 
other work for the R.H.S. 

A leading article on Lilium Hybrids 
has been contributed by M. Amsler M.D. 
of Hawkhurst Kent in which he diseusses 
erosses of L. martagon and L. hansoni; 
the Backhouse hybrids, the hybrid Marta- 
gon “St. Nicholas” and others. 

Our American authority, George L. 
Slate of Geneva, N. Y., is represented in 
his quite lengthy, and comprehensive 
article on Lily breeding problems. In 
this he considers the Martagon-Hansoni 
group, the Candidum-Chaleedonicum 
group, the Tigrinum group, the erect- 
flowered group, the Davidi group, the 
Pacifie Coast group and the Trumpet- 
Lily group. 

Dr. Albert M. Vollmer of San Fran- 
cisco reports his Lily experiences during 
1938-1940 and there are several contribu- 
tions from Canadian sources. 

D. E. Green and M. A. H. Tineker 
give their findings concerning Lilies in- 
fected with the mosaie virus and these 
are accompanied by diagrams and photo- 
graphs of infected plants. The literature 


cited in connection with this 5-page article 
runs to twenty-five works on the subject. 

The volume is illustrated with a number 
of fine photographs and many drawings. 


How to Grow Lilies 


LILY BULLETIN 1941. The American 
Horticultural Society, Washington, 
D. C. Illus. 23 pages. 25e. 


This year’s Lily Bulletin has been pre- 
pared under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Lily Committee of the Ameri- 
‘an Horticultural Society, Prof. L. H. 
MeDaniels of Ithaea, N. Y. 

It is a study of Lily eulture beginning 
with a deseription of the genus Lilium, 
its species and varieties. Propagation, 
culture, winter eare, difficulties, selee- 
tions, special soils, shade lovers, hardi- 
ness and uses are among the subjects 
covered in this bulletin. 

The Lily Committee, now three years 
old, is following a plan calculated to 
stimulate interest in the genus through 
the publication of yearbooks and _ hold- 
ing of annual field days. The yearbooks 
aim to make available to amateur gar- 
deners the latest and most authoritative 
information regarding Lily culture, in a 
form which will be understandable, clear 
and non-technical. 

The illustrations in the 1941 Bulletin 
consist of pencil sketches showing types 
of bulbs and methods of propagation: 
photographs showing frost and mosaic 
damage; and specimen blooms of Lilium 
testaceum. 


Feathered Friends in the Garden 


THE AUDUBON GUIDE TO AT- 
TRACTING BIRDS. Edited by John 
H. Baker. Illus: 268 pages. Double- 


day, Doran, N. Y. C. $2.50. 

The editor in his acknowledgments ex- 
presses his “grateful appreciation to all 
those members of the staff of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society who have played 
a part in the writing, editing and illus- 
tration of this book.” For the “Audubon 
Guide” is a compilation of material con- 
tributed ,by various members of that 
staff on many phases of bird lore. 

Roger T. Peterson is the largest con- 
tributor with chapters on attracting birds 
by planting, artificial feeding, bird 
houses, water, ete. He has also covered 
banding, photography, and identification. 

Richard H. Pough has an interesting 
discussion on predators and another on 
the property owner’s legal rights in re- 
gard to trespass. 

The Editor gives advice on protecting 
wildlife and maintenance of sanctuaries, 
while Dorothy A. Treat advances the 
theory of bird attraction as an eduea- 
tional community project. 

Of course, this work is authoritative, 
sponsored as it is by the Audubon 
Society. This reviewer’s only e¢riticism 
is that the book is a bit dry and lacking 
in the inspirational quality which is so 
much a part of the bird lover’s point of 
view. No other book, however, will give 
more—or as much—reliable information. 

The colored frontispiece of Great Blue 
Heron from a Peterson painting is lovely 
indeed and there are excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations from various sources. 
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Our 
Budget 


Greenhouse 


Mrs. Joe Jackson of North 
Carolina has contributed 
the second letter in FLOWER 
GROWER’S series of readers’ 
solutions to the little green- 
house problem. — Epiror. 


YEAR ago last January, we built 
Ate little greenhouse we had wanted 

so much. It was 7 feet by 9 feet, 
and it cost only about fifty dollars, exelu- 
sive of painting. We used two coats of 
aluminum paint on the woodwork as a 
precaution against any decay. Height 
was gained by excavating two feet so as 
to have plenty of head room. 

The arrangement within the greenhouse 
is simple. There are shelves around three 
sides, their height being determined by 
the plants to be placed on them. Under 
the lower shelves, there is ample room for 
potting soil and extra pots. Another 
lower section is used as a potting shelf 
and directly under one shelf are pigeon 
holes in which we keep labels, work tools, 
spray, ete. 

To heat the greenhouse, a hot-air pipe 
was installed from the furnace through a 
basement window and, to light the green- 
house, an extension cord was run through 
the same window. The heat is satisfac- 
tory because, in our home, we have winter 
air-conditioning, a faetor which gives 
plenty of moisture to the air. We 
bought a minimum-maximum thermom- 
eter, at a cost of two dollars and fifty 
cents, which is a great aid in determining 
the amount of heat necessary at night. 
With this thermometer, we can tell just 
how low the temperature dropped the 
night before. 

Plants are grown mostly in pots. In 
late winter we had an orange and a lemon 
plant in bloom, a Jerusalem Cherry that 
was a joy to behold, twenty red Tulips 
open, and four Gardenias that were full 
of buds. At the same time, more than two 
hundred Snapdragon plants were grow- 
ing rapidly in a seed flat and 150 tomato 
plants were ready to be transplanted. 
We had, also, two large plants with green 
tomatoes on them. At Easter, we had 
two yellow Calla Lilies and two Roses in 
bloom. 

The past fall, we have had at least one 
potted plant in the house all the time. 
An Azalea was perhaps our most prized 
plant during the winter. At that time 


we had, also, a large lemon and seven 
oranges hanging from the plants that 
were blooming the preceding spring. An- 
other treasured plant is our Camellia 
japonica. We expect to add one or two 
Orchid plants to our collection. 

Our house has proved very satisfactory. 
By carefully using every square inch of 
space, we have kept a wide variety of 
plants with good results. 

For the benefit of those who may be 
planning greenhouses, I will point out 
two changes that we would make if we 
were starting over again. The wooden 
timbers in our greenhouse are unneces- 
sarily heavy. They could have been 
much narrower and still have had _ suf- 
ficient strength. As it is, they eut out 
some sunshine which is much needed 
during short winter days. The second 
change is in the method of ventilating. 
We arranged it so that the side sashes 
could be opened. The ventilator should, 
by all means, be in the top of the green- 
house for it will make the heat much 
more even and the house may be venti- 
lated without causing any plant to be in 
a draft. 

We think we can truly say that we 
have derived more real pleasure from our 
small greenhouse than from any invest- 
ment we have ever made. 


Cleaning Old Greenhouse Glass 


OR cleaning old glass, the following 

solution is effective: Ten pounds of 
52 per cent hydrofluoric acid, nine gal- 
lons of water, 2 pounds of sal soda and 
sufficient Climalene to soften the water. 
Put the solution in a wooden tub, and 
allow the dirty glass to soak for fifteen 
minutes. Rubber gloves under canvas 
gloves should be worn while removing the 
glass, the edges should be thoroughly 
wiped, and then the treated glass should 
be dipped in water to remove all the 
original solution—MIkr WINANDy, The 
American: Florist. 














Plants in Mrs. Jackson’s little green- 
house are grown in pots which are ar- 
ranged on shelves and set near the 
glass. An orange plant in fruit and a 
fine Azalea in bloom are evident in the 
top picture. The smaller illustrations, 
from top to bottom, show how the 
greenhouse is attached to the house, the 
entrance door below grade, and the 
general arrangement of shelves inside 
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| BULLETIN BOARD 
It’s time now to— 


= Sow new lawns and reseed old = 
= ones = 


Order all kinds of bulbs at once 


Plant quickly: Colchicum, Autumn 
Crocus, Sternbergia, hardy 
Amaryllis 


Late this month plant Madonna 
Lily, Daffodils 


Try odd bulbs like Camassia, = 
Calochortus, Brodiza and = 
Tritelia 


Divide and plant Peonies, Oriental = 
Poppies, Phlox : 


Continue to set out all kinds of 
Tris 


Disbud a few Chrysanthemums 


UR first thought this month must 

be given to the lawn primarily 

because every day counts now, 
particularly in sections where winter 
sets in fairly early. The newly sown 
lawn should have at least a full month 
before the first killing frost and six 
weeks is better. Early frosts don’t 
affect the lawn very much and subsequent 
weeks of more moderate weather usually 
help it along to a marked degree. 

Of course the lawn mower and grass 
shears must be kept away from new 
grass even if it attains a size which 
under ordinary circumstances would call 
for eutting. The fertilizer applied be- 
fore planting will prove ample to give 
vigor to the new plants so that top 
dressings are not needed. Even where 
the soil was not enriched enough, feed- 
ing after the young grass is up is taboo 
as it tends to foster a soft growth whieh 
is a decided handicap to the slender 
plants at this time of vear. 

Bulb planting season opens. Next to 
the lawn the job of planting bulbs is 
most important. The autumn planting 
season passes so quickly that procras- 
tination is a serious matter. Though 
many of the bulbs which must be planted 
in autumn will not be available until 
later, definite plans as to what is to be 
planted and where need immediate at- 
tention. Placing orders for bulbs early 
is particularly important since many 
kinds will be quite searece again this 
year. 

Bulbs which will still flower this year, 
such as Colchicum and _fall-flowering 
Crocus, must go into the ground with- 
out delay unless you prefer to bloom the 
Colchicum indoors and plant the bulbs 
outside after flowering. This they will 
do very nicely if placed in a_ saucer 
without water or soil. The object of the 
container is to keep the bulb upright. 

Sternbergia is another autumn flower- 
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Your Flower Garden 


This Month 


By ALFRED PUTZ 


ing bulb which demands immediate 
planting. It is hardier than most gar- 
deners realize. Plant them with 4 inches 
of soil over their tops in a semi-shaded 
position where they will not be disturbed 
for some years to come. 

Another little-known bulb in northern 
gardens is Amaryllis halli, or more cor- 
rectly Lycoris squamigera. This is a 
glorious plant not unlike a giant Amary!l- 
lis. It is hardy if covered with about 
4 inches of soil. As spring advances the 
bulbs will respond with a bunch of large 
strap-leaved foliage which dies down 
as summer wanes. Some time in Aug- 
ust a new thick sprout will push its way 
through the soil to grow rapidly into a 
strong stem crowned with several large 
trumpet-shaped pink blooms with a rich 
and delightful fragrance. 

Give Daffodils early start. Plant 
Narcissus bulbs just as soon as the new 
crop becomes available. They appreciate 
an early start and nothing can be gained 
by keeping them out of the ground any 
longer than necessary. Excepting the 
small-flowered species particularly 
recommended for the rock garden, cover 
the bulbs with 4 inches of fine soil. So in 
preparing soil for bulbs remember that 
with few exceptions bulbs form their 
roots at the base. Consequently the 
condition of the soil below bulbs is much 
more important than that around and 
over them. Even small bulbs should find 
a layer of good soil 6 inches deep below 
them. Good drainage of the subsoil is 
of the greatest importance because 
moisture surrounding bulbs continuously 
is decidedly harmful to them. 


Adventure with new bulbs. This year 
try some of the lesser known small bulbs 





native to our western states. Though 
they may not prove as permanent as 
Seilla, Museari, Chionodoxa, Snowdrops 
and Snowflake they will add much in- 
terest to the garden for several years. 
Camassia is perhaps the most persistent 
of these but Calochortus (Butterfly 
Tulip) Erythronium and Brodiza_ will 
add a delightful diversion to the late 
spring and early summer garden. 

If you have not as yet established a 
clump of Tritelia uniflora do not fail 
to do so now. This is a South American 
bulb which is perfectly hardy even where 
winters are severe. Best of all it will 
live and bloom almost indefinitely if 
planted in well-drained soil of fair fer- 
tility. Even as few as a dozen bulbs 
planted in a little group will develop 
into a splendid clump of grass-like bright 
green foliage studded with star-shaped, 
light blue flowers with a darker stripe 
of blue through the center of each 
flower petal. Its common name is Spring 
Starflower and it blooms in May. 

Bulbous Iris is another very important 
class of semi-hardy bulbs for autumn 
planting in the garden. As the month 
approaches its end put Madonna Lilies 
in the ground. Cover the bulbs just 2 
inches deep and do not disturb the fall 
foliage which will appear later. 

September is most favorable for 
dividing and planting Peonies. Oriental 
Poppies also stand this treatment well 
at this time. Transplanting evergreens 
is another important September job. 
Root-prune now Wisterias which have 
refused to flower during recent vears. 

Divide, hardy Phlox to re-establish the 
plants for a full display of flowers next 
vear. Transplant —Lily-of-the-Valley 
placing the crowns level with the soil 





Fall bloom of Roses 
is often the best, but 
perfect flowers cannot 
develop unless the 
plants are kept con- 
stantly free of pests. 
Spray every ten days 
or so for lingering 
aphids 


Photo courtesy Tobacco 
By-Products Corporation 
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TO WINTER 
FOLIAGE 
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PLANT INA 
LIME- FREE 
SO\L AND 
IN A SUNNY 
POSITION 





COVER THE BULBS OF MADONNA 











LILES ONLY TWo INCHES DEEP 





surface. Dig Gladiolus bulbs just as 
soon as the foliage has turned yellow to 
avoid injury by subsequent wet weather. 
Take up all tender bulbs such as Ismene, 
Zephyranthes, Tigridia, Caladium, Gal- 
tonia, and Montbretias just before the 
arrival of frost and dry thoroughly be- 
fore placing in winter storage. 
Annual Poppies, Centaurea cyanus, 
Calliopsis and a number of other hardy 
annuals usually give the best’ results if 
seed is sown outdoors where the plants 
are to bloom. Early September sowings 
will provide sturdy little plants which 


THE DUTCH AND SPANISH IRIS MAKE FOLIAGE 
IN THE LATE FALL. 
ENGLISH AND NETTED 
1Rt 3 COME UP IN 
EARLY SPRING 
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PLANT BULBOUS IRIS IN SEPTEMBER 
COVER WELL WITH LEAVES DURING WINTER 











will winter well without a cover and 
start into new growth just as soon as 
the snow and ice are gone next spring. 

Sometime during the early part of 
September give the Privet hedge its 
final trimming. Also prune the Akebia 
Vine at this time. 


Still time to plant Iris. While bearded 
Iris should have been transplanted a 
month ago there still is time if the roots 
are well firmed so that they will not 
heave out of the ground in winter. 

Japanese Iris and Siberian Iris are 
best transplanted during the forepart of 


PLANT BULBS 
IN GROUPS 

OF A DOZEN 
OR MORE 
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the month. Dividing established elumps 
is not difficult but for good effect the 
divisions should not be too small. Rock 
plants too may be moved now. 

Do not forget the Roses to keep them 
free from disease. Weekly spraying is 
needed to ward off disease for the rest 
of the growing season. 

Disbudding of garden Chrysanthe- 
mums will insure larger flowers but of 
course the number of blooms will be 
correspondingly smaller. Keep up cul- 
tivating all beds and make sure that 
all tall flowering plants are well staked. 
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Tips for Northern Gardeners 


TIMULATING fertilizers, such as 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia, whether alone or in “mixed 


goods,” should not be applied to trees, 
shrubs or bush fruits during the autumn 


because they induce growth tkat may 
not have time to become “ripe” before 


winter sets in and would thus be killed. 
Not only would they affeet the tip growth 
but that of the trunks and _ branches. 
Applying manures of any kind, tank- 
age and dried blood would give the same 
results. No such results would follow 
applications of potash, superphosphate 
or ground bone beeause these help to 
ripen up the growths of summer. Deep 
cultivation during September and Octo- 
ber should be avoided for the same 
reason. 


Peach borers in peach and nectarine 
trees and grafted specimens of double- 
flowering Almond may be suffoeated by 
spreading paradichlorobenzine in circles 
around the bases of the trunks of these 
trees and shrubs (but not touching the 
bark) and immediately heaping and 
firming earth over the chemical: to a 
depth of about 6 inches. The fumes of 
this material are poisonous to the borers. 
The proper time to do this work is early 
September while the ground is warm 
and moist. Garden supply stores carry 
the material under several trade names. 
Ask for peach borer control, and the 
clerk will understand. 


By M. G. KAINS 


Blackberry stems that have borne 
fruit during summer will die this winter 
so the sooner they are removed the bet- 
ter for the plants. Cut them close to the 
ground early this month, burn them im- 
mediately to destroy borers in them and 
plant diseases on the foliage. Dry brush 
will assure their burning. Cutting now 


will admit more light and air to the 
young canes which will grow stronger, 


ripen better and thus be able to pass 
the winter more safely than if the fruit- 
ing stems are left till spring. They will 
also have the food and water that would 
otherwise go to the old stems without 
any return. The young canes must not 
be cut because the foliage is needed to 
ripen them properly. 


Strawberries will be greatly benefited 
by applications of wood ashes in small 
amounts (say a quart or less to the square 
yard), beside the rows but not on the 
plants, at intervals of two or three weeks 
with rains intervening to wash the soluble 
parts in. Several small applications are 
better than one large one. Early Sep- 
tember applications are most valuable 
but others may be given until November, 
provided that the ground is not frozen. 


Evergreens that were planted in 
August and those to be planted this 


month must be kept well watered until 
the soil freezes hard. Do not sprinkle 
make 


the ground; soak it deeply. To 





sure, form a_bowl-like hollow around 
each plant by scraping up earth 3 or 
4 inches high to form a dam as wide as 
the spread of the branches. Fill this with 
water at bi-weekly intervals until autumn 
rains soak the ground. 

Rhododendrons are so shallow-rooted 
that they often suffer for lack of water 
during summer and autumn. This lack 
prevents their ripening their tissues and 


flower buds. The results are winter 
killing of young growths and “blast- 


ing” of the blossoms—failure to blossom 
the following year. To prevent these 
disasters water the ground heavily dur- 
ing September and in late October or 
early November mulch the plants deeply 
with fallen leaves, especially those of oak 
if obtainable. Leave this muleh from 
vear to year. If considered unsightly, 
cover it with shredded peat moss. 

Nursery orders for fruit trees, es- 
pecially of dessert varieties and novelties, 
should be made in September so as to 
be able to get the ones wanted. Stocks 
of these are always in small supply so 
delay lessens the chances of getting 
desired kinds. When making the order 
specify that the stock shall have dropped 
its leaves naturally before being dug so 
as to make sure that it is ripe and 
thus able to survive the winter if planted 
this autumn. Should this make autumn 
planting undesirable, heel the stock in 
for the winter. 
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most important and first work to 

be done. Crowded clumps should 
be thinned out and replantings made. 
Masses of the same color and variety are 
much more striking and beautiful than 
mixed groupings of these—or any other 
flowers. 


Pose ime IRIS of all kinds is the 





Iris species. Cristata, Tectorum, 
and Pumila are low growing varieties 
worthy of a place in every garden. Use 
them for masses in the rock walls and 
rock gardens for low clumps on the 
edges of the borders and where the 
ground is damp plant Sibiriea, Ori- 
entalis, Louisiana Hybrids and Spurias. 


The Japanese Irises grow well in gar- 
dens only when they can be given much 
water at the blooming season. These 
are the latest to bloom and extend the 
Iris season to mid-June. Early Irises 
bloom sometimes in February and al- 
ways in March so that you can count on 
several months of flowering if the spe- 
cies are included in your lists. 


Spanish and Dutch Irises are among 
the finest and best of our early blooms. 
Plant them in close groups and make 
the plantings as large as the budget 
will allow. They are really orchids of 
the spring garden. They should be 
planted at least 6 inches deep. Once 
set they are permanent and bloom year 
after year without disturbance. 


Groupings of Iris germanica and 
planting them with other flowers were 
fully discussed in the June FLOWER 
Grower. It is possible to choose many 
other flowers for company in this see- 
tion. The smali flowered Baby Snap- 
dragons (Linaria maroceana hybrids) 
and annual Baby’s Breath sown broad- 
east over the Iris beds will give soft 
and tender tones throughout the bloom- 
ing season and add a note of fine color 
to the radiant Irises of soft blues and 
lavenders and purples. 


The blue Salvias are charming with 


the golden yellow Iris groups. Blue 
Cornflowers also make a strong back- 


ground for these and the orange tones. 
The azure of Baby Blue Eyes is delight- 
ful along the edges of the borders where 
the pink toned Iris is planted. Deep 
mauves and light orchid contrast well 
with the blooms of the Redbud trees 
and white Iris and blue Scillas are a 
favorite combination for use under the 
pink-toned clouds of the Crabapples. 


Hemerocallis and Iris are the strongest 
notes in our garden theme. The Day- 
lilies not only bloom early, but also 
mid-season and late. With the gorgeous 
Japanese Iris at Swan Lake, the Queen 
of May Hemerocallis bloomed by the 
hundreds in brilliant display. Plant 
new Daylilies this month. If the old 


clumps are getting too large separate 
them and extend the plantings. 
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September in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


Jonquils, Daffodils of all 
kinds, Roman MHyacinths, Snowdrops, 
Seillas, Museari, Brodiaea, Camassia, 
Star of Bethlehem and Crocus are bulbs 
which must be planted this month. 


Hybrid Amaryllis and Madonna 
Lilies should be set at once. The Am- 
aryllis do not need to be grown in pots 
in the lower South. In South Carolina 
and Georgia, from Augusta south, they 
grow outside well, coming up each sea- 
son and growing into larger clumps 
each year. Lilies, like Peonies, are tem- 
peramental in the warmer sections but 
here and there we see elumps of both 
that have grown for many years. 


Narcissi, 


Transplant your Elder Daisies and 
Anthemis right away. Thin and replant 
the Aster Star of Warburg and the low- 
growing varieties of Phlox with Ever- 
green Candytuft and Saponaria for early 
spring bloom. These are September 
‘*musts.’”’ 


Pot up seedlings of the Heavenly Blue 
and Searlett O’Hara Morning Glories to 
give fresh color in winter rooms. Snip 
off a few of the rooted runners of the 
Brazilian Morning Glory or Blue Dawn 
Flower and put in a deep green or blue 
bottle or vase. This grows in the 
water—with a small piece of charcoal 
added for health—and gives bloom and 
color through the winter also, with a 









minimum amount of attention. 


Green lawns for cold weather must b 
started at once. Scarify the surface of 
the summer lawns whether they be of 
Bermuda or Carpet or Charleston or 
Centipede grass and rake off all the 
loose trash and clippings that have been 
left. Get the surface smooth and clean. 
Use a sharp toothed rake, strong enough 
to tear apart the closely packed Ber 
muda and other grass roots. Then cut 
this closely and spread the fertilizer 
over all. Cotton seed meal and an 8-4-4 
commercial fertilizer are standard. 


Italian Rye Grass gives the best green 
winter lawn. Sixty pounds to the acre 
is the allowance. Sow early and get a 
good stand before cold weather comes 
and before the leaves begin to fall heav- 
ily, if the lawns are under trees. Rye 
Grass seed is very light and should be 
mixed with sand or earth in spreading 
to hold it down and to prevent washing 
and wind seattering. Rake it in but do 
not cover with earth. Then after plant- 
ing, pray for rain! If drought comes, 
as it does so often, let the seeds alone 
and do not begin to water. 


Watering the new lawns will make the 
seed germinate and if this is not con 
tinued it will shrivel up and die. Left 
alone until showers come freely, it will 
come up at that time and grow right on. 


Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


than the two preceding months 

our calendars remind us that it is 
really September and time to begin bulb- 
planting. 

In a plot away from tree roots spade 
the soil deeply and work over till well 
mixed and fine. Be sure to add peat 
moss, humus, and a small amount of 
commercial fertilizer, for kulbs, no mat- 
ter how portly, must have food in order 
to produce fine flowers. Soak the beds 
before planting and they will not need 
more moisture until growth shows. 

For earliest blossoms set Freesia, Chi- 
nese Lilies, and French-Roman Hya- 
einths which give us white flowers be- 
fore pink or blue. All do well in part 
or full sun, but bloom later if shaded. 

Follow with bulbs of Spanish and 
Duteh Iris, Anemone, Watsonia, Ranun- 
eulus and Baby Gladioli. Do have a 
patch of the Leucocoryne, Glory of the 
Sun. The lily-like flowers are vivid blue 
and fragrant. When cut they last for 
a fortnight. Set the bulbs 2 inches deep 
and 6 inches apart in full sun. 

Calochortus, our native Mariposa Tu- 
lip, does best with leaf mold and partial 


eye only a bit less wintry 





shade. Plant 3 inches deep and a little 
farther apart. Do not overwater as this 
early they are used to very little. 

Another native, Brodiaea, California 
Wild Hyacinth, is very lovely to have. 
There are several species. These will 
flourish in a dry hot spot of common 
soil. Set 3 inches deep then let the rains 
eare for them. 

Divide and transplant Amaryllis bella- 
donna just as soon as the latest flowers 
have passed. Also, change or put out 
various hybrid Amaryllis. Give a shal- 
low covering of soil and but a very mod 
erate amount of moisture. 

Bulbs having small dainty flowers, such 
as Oxalis, Grape Hyacinth, Snowdrop 
and many of our natives, are especially 
lovely when planted among the larger 
flowering sorts. Each seems, in contrast, 
to enhance the beauty of the others. And 
six or more of a variety in a group are 
much more effective than fewer. 

Remove from Dahlias all old ripened 
branches. New growth will follow bear- 
ing richly-colored flowers throughout the 
fall. See that the plants have extra 
portions of food and water for this their 
best period of bloom. 























Give Chrysanthemums from now on an 
abundant supply of moisture. Continue 
to disbud for larger flowers, and make 
sure that tall or weak-stemmed plants 
are securely staked. Bamboo sticks, be- 
ing strong, light, and unobtrusive, are 
excellent for this purpose. 

September first prepare for winter- 
blooming Sweet Peas. Select an open 
spot in full sun where the vines have 
not been for quite some time. Soak well 
and dig to 10 inches. Mix in compost 
and a pint of wood ashes to the square 
vard. Make a trench running east and 
west 8 inches deep. Put in the bottom 
a liberal sprinkling of plant food. Cover 
with 2 inehes of soil, wet down, and 
sow early-flowering seed. Cover with an 
inch of soil. Protect from snails with 
poison, from birds with sereening. Fill 
in with soil as the seedlings grow and 
shade them during the hottest portions of 
the days. In the meantime, remember the 
first hundred days are the hardest! 

Watch trees and shrubs for signs of 
drought. This period of heat before 


‘rains arrive is, after so long a dry spell 


and the gardener’s vacation, most trying. 

Clean out dead leaves and remove all 
faded material both for good looks and 
pest control. The last of the month is 
time to set Viola and Pansy. A bed in 
filtered sunshine as provided by tall 
trees is the ideal spot. These plants de- 
light in a mixture of sand, compost and 
leaf mold. Keep off buds till plants are 
growing well, and weather is cooler. Feed 
often for stocky growth and large flow- 
ers. And do not forget to use worm, bug 
and slug remedies. to make sure of bloom 
perfect and unchewed. 

Sow in the open ground seed of Sweet 
William, Gaillardia, Sweet Alyssum, 
Cornflower, Nemophila, Virginian Stock 
and Candytuft. 

Start in flats English Daisy, Aquile- 


gia, Snapdragon, Hollyhock, Stock, 
Geum, Foxglove, Delphinium, Phlox, 


Canterbury Bells, Pansy and Verbena. 
Put out euttings or divisions of Mar- 


guerite, Geranium, perennial Aster, 
Pentstemon and Shasta Daisy. These 


will need shade and much water. 

Fertilize Roses a foot from the main 
stem and soak thoroughly. When pow- 
dery mildew or orange rust, our worst 
fungus diseases, appear use an oil-cop- 
per spray which is much more effective, 
cleaner and easier to handle than is the 
older sulphur treatment. 

Did your grafted Wisteria bloom 
well? If not, try root-pruning. With a 
sharp spade cut the roots 2 feet from 
the trunk. This will be apt to bring less 
foliage and more flowers. However, if 
the vine is a seedling it may not blossoin 
until many years old. 


O not neglect the Sapote tree or it 

may soon remind you of a young 
cock after a fight! Besides, it will have 
very little surface upon which to produce 
its delicious tropical fruit. So, when 
around a yard in height take off the tip- 
top. As resulting laterals reach 2 feet in 
length pinch them, also, for a_ useful, 
symmetrical form. 

Start setting out native perennials 
from cans the last of the month. In a 
sunny, out-of-the-way spot put the Ma- 
tilija Poppy. It reaches 6 feet in height, 


has grey leaves and very large crinkly 
white flowers with golden centers. This 
handsome plant comes from our dry 
washes, and the blossoms have a delicate 
perfume. It is very rugged when once 
started but having so few fibrous roots 
it is hard to transplant. Cut around 
the can just above the bottom, lift out 
with care, then plant can and all. 
Another lovely shrubby plant grow- 
ing wild in the Southland that takes 
kindly to the garden is Zauschneria eali- 
fornica, the Wild California Fuchsia. If 
pinched back when small it is a neat 





grower having grayish-green foliage and 
brilliant red blossoms. Give it a dry 
spot in partial shade. 

Still another native desirable for home 
grounds is Artemisia tridentata. It has 
a more refined growth in the garden with 
foliage something like A. Silver King. 
The plant thrives in full sun and is 
very beautiful in flower arrangements. 

Beware of fussing with, digging around 
or disturbing in any way these native 
plants, or of giving them too much water. 
Just reeall that they are quite used to 
roughing it! 


In the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


E are approaching the date when 
greenhouse plants require slightly 
different care from that given 
them since June. In some districts night 
temperatures should be watched more 
closely. Frosts in September are not 
unknown. So I think we should proteet 
all potted plants that are native to a 
less rigorous climate than that in which 
we may live. Cineraria is an example. 
We may have started it as early as May 
and since that time, will have chosen for 
it the coolest and most shady spot in 
the cold frame, possibly without over- 
head protection. The forbears of this 
plant came from the Canary Isles where 
no doubt cool breezes blow but no killing 
frost ever interrupts its eyele of growth. 
It is the same with many other more 
tropical plants we possess and stand out- 
doors for the summer months. We should 
now make arrangements for their place 
on the greenhouse bench. 
Before doing this, let’s be certain we 
have made their new surroundings clean 
and wholesome. Has the gravel on the 


bench been there for some years, and 
does it now contain a fair proportion of 





soil that harbors worms and sow-bugs, 
or woodlice as these latter are sometimes 
valled? If so, it will certainly pay to 
have it removed and cleaned or replaced 
with fresh material. It might even be a 
good time to paint the inside of the 
house, which is not only a means of 
preservation, but may destroy eggs of 
Insect pests. 

Then again, if the house is empty, a 
strong dose of Cyanogas applied at 
night is a further means of ridding the 
greenhouse of unwanted prey. Exercise 
great care with this deadly gas. Close 
the ventilator; damp the floor or path, 
then sprinkle the powder along it, start- 
ing at the inner end and working to the 
door, which should be locked immediately 
from the outside. If this is done in the 
evening, the fumes will have escaped by 
morning and it will be perfectly safe to 
go inside. All this is in preparation for 
housing plants that have been happy in 
the frame or under a tree during summer. 

Someone else may grow plants that 
are better kept in the greenhouse all 
the time—plants like Ferns, Calanthes, 
and certain Begonias which prefer a 
shady and more humid condition. These 
will still be growing and may be reach- 
ing the potbound stage. That is, the 
roots will have used up most of the 
food that was in the soil at potting time. 
Some kinds may be in the same pots in 
which they were started last spring; 
some may have been moved into larger 
pots at one time or another, but it will 
now be too late to further repot those 
that finish their growth for the year this 
fall. This means that water will be 
needed more frequently than at an earlier 
date. Roots have taken the place of 
humus, and water runs away more freely 
and more quickly. Artificial feeding 
will be of great advantage at this stage, 
and a balanced or complete fertilizer will 
be helpful to many plants. Some, how- 
ever, are easily ruined by too generous 
a helping. Ferns and Calanthes—both 
responsive to very weak applications— 

(Continued on page 422) 








Nemesia Blue Gem makes a good pot 
plant and the flowers are excellent for 
cutting. Grow it in clean soil 
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American growers have devised special machinery for the bulb 
This remarkable machine plants three rows at once 





These views prove how successful is the Tulip bulb industry in 
This 4l-acre field is in the state of Washington 


America’s Growin 
s 


Tulip Bulb Industry 


ULIP bulb production is not an in- 


fant industry in America. Bulbs 
were produced in quantity here 
over twenty years ago. Not until re- 


cently, however, has an effort been made 
to grow commercially bulbs which could 
compare favorably in quality and price 
with imported bulbs. This has been done, 
without stimulus of war or restrictive 
quarantines. In the various centers of 
Tulip bulb production in this country— 
principally the Northwest, Michigan, 
Long Island and North Carolina—no less 
than eight million top size bulbs were 
harvested this season. Nevertheless, 
these, with 20,000,000 bulbs expected from 
England, will still represent than 
one-fourth our normal supply. 

Growth of our Tulip industry has been 


less 


Courtesy Gardenville Bulb Growers 


slow, and for a number of reasons. Hand 
methods of bulb culture, employed in 
Holland, are too costly here. Thus spe- 
cial machinery had to be invented to pre- 
pare new soil, plant the bulbs, and to 
dig them. Instead of planting bulbs in 
hand dug beds, they were planted by ma- 
chine in rows, sometimes several miles 
long. It took years to adapt Duteh cul- 
tural practices to the radically different 
soils and climates of this country. 
Special storage sheds were built to hold 
the bulbs in a healthy. plump condition 
from digging time until shipping in Sep- 
tember. Government stations have been 
assisting the growers through extensive 
trials and experiments which resulted a 
few years ago in the publishing, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, of a 






z 


Farms 


Photos courtesy Oregon “Bulb 


In Holland, Tulips are planted by hand in beds. This expensive 
method is still used here in experimental plantings of all bulbs 


Courtesy Vaughan’s Seed Store 


This planting of Tulips at Park Rose, Oregon, is the largest in 
the United States. 


Mt. Hood may be seen in the distance 














62-page bulletin, “Tulips,” by the late 
David Griffiths, in which all phases of 
Tulip bulb production are presented. 

One cannot say that American growers 
have completely mastered Tulip bulb eul- 
ture in every respect, but bulb experts 
who have had an opportunity to test 
American bulbs find them equal to, and 
in some respects superior to, imported 
bulbs. Florists have found, for instanee, 
that American bulbs bloom earlier in the 
greenhouse than Dutch bulbs, even in 
time for Christmas. Whereas at first, 
therefore, the varieties grown were of 
special usefulness to florists, this situa- 
tion is gradually changing so that now 
over 125 varieties for garden use may 
be obtained. 

In appearance, American bulbs may 
suffer in comparison with those from 
abroad. Their outer coats are usually 
not as perfect or as brown because of 
the difference in methods of handling 
and the types of soil in which they are 
grown. This has no effect on the quality 
of the bloom, which is principal 
interest. 

There is no question that the present 


our 


war has been a tremendous stimulant to 
the American Tulip industry, but millions 
of bulbs had been grown here before 
supplies from Holland were suddenly 
cut off. Should the war end tomorrow, the 
industry is likely to expand and prosper. 
The history of the Daffodil and the 
Gladiolus will repeat itself. Not so many 
vears ago, few of these bulbs were pro- 
duced in America; today we are nearly 
independent of outside sources of sup 
ply. Cool climates found in our northern 
states are ideal for growing Tulips to 
perfection. There are rich soils, Kept 
moist with adequate rainfall. Thus home 
vardeners need have no fears of being 
deprived of the most colorful of all spring 
flowers—the Tulip. America can and is 
producing the bulbs. 


To 
serve the strength of the bulbs, Tulips 


control fire disease and to con- 


must be topped. A topper gathers the 
with both 
burlap bag, 


blossoms hands into a 


leaving the stems and 


leaves intact. Topped bulbs appear in 
the foreground of the picture at right 


Photo by C. H. Geerlings 


Acres of brilliant Tulips attract thousands to Holland, Mich.. 


every 





Courtesy Charles Parker News Bureau 
Bulbs are graded through three sieves 


with different size holes in bottom 


May for the Tulip festival. Michigan produces bulbs. too 
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Courtesy Charles Parker News Bureau 


On this Tulip plantation in Terra Ceia, North Carolina, bulbs 
are loosened with a potato digger and gathered by hand 


Courtesy Gardenville Bulb Growers 


When the bulbs are dry, they’re cleaned, sorted and sized by hand and stored in the 


racks of trays shown above. 


It takes the nimble fingers of women to do this job well 
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Use Ground Covers for Difficult Spots 


Grass substitutes are the solution to 


many home grounds planting problems 
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By VICTOR RIES 


Ohio State University 


EW yards or gardens are with- 
Foon a few spots where grass is 

difficult to grow or hard to 
maintain. These locations are 
logical places to use grass substi- 
tutes—ground covers. There’s a 
suitable plant for every location, 
whether in sun or shade, wet or dry 
ground. Satisfactory varieties are 
listed below for the “problem spots” 
sketched at left. 

A. Contrary to popular belief, 
soil beneath an old Pine or Spruce 
is not necessarily acid. Under ever- 
greens use evergreen ground covers 
such as Periwinkle ( Vinea), English 
Ivy (Hedera helix) or the Baltic 
and self-branching varieties, Win- 
tercreeper and its varieties Euony- 
mus fortunei (radicans), E. for- 
tunei coloratus, Japanese Spurge 
(Pachysandra terminalis), Stone- 
crop (Sedum ternatum). : 

B. Beneath the Pfitzer Juniper 
where light is at the minimum use 
Japanese Spurge, Bugle (Ajuga 
reptans), Stoneerop, or Veronica 
filiformis. Evergreen vines are un- 
satisfactory because they would 
climb into the plant. 

C. The toughest plants are re- 
quired in excessive shade and dry- 
ness: Goutweed (Aegopodium poda- 
graria), Bugle, Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Creeping Buttercup (Ranunculus 
repens and R. acris), Canada Violet 
(Viola canadensis), or Periwinkle. 

D. To save mowing use flowering 
plants: * Moss Pink (Phlox subu- 
lata), Maiden Pink (Dianthus del- 
toides), Stonecrops such as Sedum 
album, S. reflexum and S. spurium, 
Thyme, or Hardy Verbena (Ver- 
bena canadensis). 

E. The same plants as D. Others 
that might be used are Clove Pink 
(Dianthus plumarius), Evergreen 
Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens). 

F. Because of limited space be- 
tween this walk and hedge less vig- 
orous plants should be used: Cross- 
wort (Crucianella_ stylosa), St. 
Johnswort (Hypericum ecalyeinum), 
Hexagon Stonecrop (Sedum _ sex- 
angulare), Germander (Teucrium 
chamaedrys). 

G. Space beneath old and leggy 
shrubs: Goutweed, Sweet Woodruff 
(Asperula odorata), Serbian Bell- 
flower (Campanula poscharskyana), 
Maiden Pink and Common Violet. 

H. To allow removal of cistern 
top use flexible plants such as 

(Continued on nert page) 

































Euonymus fortunei coloratus, Periwinkle 
(Vinea). If in the shade in addition to 
these English Ivy may be used. 

I. To hide the concrete margin of the 
pool: Evergreen Candytuft, Arabis pro- 
eurrens, Moss Pink and Sedum album. 
All of these are evergreen and will give 
a year around effect. 

J. A little more height is desirable un- 
der tall, thin shrubs, so use Creeping Hol- 
lygrape (Mahonia repens), Yellowroot 
(Zanthorhiza apiifolia), Cotoneaster ad- 
pressa, Periwinkle, Germander. 

K. To save mowing on slopes use any 
of the trailing rock plants, preferably 








evergreen ones like Arabis procurrens, 
Iberis sempervirens, Phlox subulata var. 
Lilacina, Sedum reflexum, Germander, 
Periwinkle, or Thymus serpyllum coc- 
cineus. 

L. To maintain the appearance of lawn 
in the parkway use the low growing plants 
Arabis procurrens, Dianthus deltoides, 
Veronica filiformis, or Ajuga reptans. 

Although ground covers may be planted 
any time, early spring and early fall are 
the most satisfactory. The poorer the 
soil the more necessary it is to adequately 
condition it by thoroughly mixing with 
the top foot a 2-inch layer of organic 
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matter such as peat, rotted leaves, or 
rotted manure. With heavy clay soils at 
least 2 inches of hard coal ashes may be 
mixed with the soil to further loosen it. 

For fertilization, 3 to 4 pounds of a 
complete commercial fertilizer with an 
analysis of 4-12-4 can be spaded through 
it with the organic matter. An additional 
application of an inch mulch of organie 
matter, especially during the summer, will 
be beneficial. The less vigorous ground 
eover plants can be planted about a foot 
apart each way. The more vigorous ones 
such as shrubs and Honeysuckles may be 
planted 2 feet apart each way. 


Handsome Beauty Berry’ 


Author of “Lookout—the Story of a 


N the Cumberland Mountains about 

the ancient summer resort of Beer- 

sheba Springs, Tennessee, grows a 
Japanese Spirea (Spiraea japonica) 
which has found such a congenial climate 
and soil conditions that it has gone wild, 
and even has taken possession of many 
roadbanks. Down in the low damp de- 
pressions, in the sunshine and _ half 
shaded places, this lovely flower has en- 
trenched itself, and many people who are 
unfamiliar with it think the shrub is a 
native wild species, until they learn that 
in years gone by this plant escaped from 
cultivation and is now running wild over 
the mountain. 

There is, however, a native shrub, 
which the layman thinks is a foreign crea- 
tion or an exotic, that has slipped into 
the sandy areas of the Cumberlands, 
whose beauty excites the admiration of 
every eye that looks upon it. 

This handsome shrub citizen is Beauty 
Berry, which has for years been mas- 
querading under the illfitting and mis- 
leading name of French Mulberry (Cal- 
liearpa americana). Although it has 
carried this foreign name for many years, 
it is a true native American shrub. It is 
not French and it is not a Mulberry. 

Just why this native shrub has so long 
borne a foreign name cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained. It does have some 
worthy Japanese cousins which have been 
introduced into our midst but they do not 
appear in the wildwoods. 

In late summer, Beauty Berry may sug- 
gest to the observer, at first sight, a 
chipmunk’s cheeks full of acorns because 
this shrub has clusters of berries packed 
so tightly that they look as if they are 
almost crowded out of their bed. 

In the leaf axils of Beauty Berry in 
July and August appear clusters of pale 
blue flowers, delicately fragrant. An 
insect coming for nectar and pollen does 
not have to exercise its wings greatly in 
moving from one flower to another, be- 
cause there are about eighty little blos- 
soms forming a single group. 

Beauty Berry is a late bloomer, but 


By ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


when its blossoms are shed, its violet 
colored, or sometimes white berries come 
as if borne on the wings of the morning, 
a heap of them placed above each leaf 
axil—an average of eighty berries to the 
cluster, and they are large enough that 
five of them placed side by side will cover 
an inch. On each plant there may be a 
total of a thousand or more of these hand- 
some berries on each stem. Each berry 
has four small seeds enclosed in a sweet 
fleshy fruit. 





Photo by Wendell C. Walker 


A stem of Beauty Berry stripped of its green 
leaves to show the berries 


Mountain” 


Beauty Berry is one of our commonest 
native wild shrubs; it is easy to grow, 
and yet it has not gained the popularity 
it so well deserves. Here and there in 
many cities from Virginia southwards, 
and westward as far as Texas, one may 
see each season, some lovely effects in 
gardens obtained from its planting. In 
its native habitat, Beauty Berry is found 
more often growing in loose sandy soil 
at the foot of mountains, and sometimes 
it likes the tops of medium sized ridges. 
There it finds the sunlight free, and may 
be met following ravines that lead up to 
the mountzain’s summit. Even on top of 
some ridges it has followed the habit of 
Sumae by taking up quarters in old fence 
rows. 

This shrub rarely grows more than 6 
feet high. It may be employed success- 
fully for planting near the foundations 
of residences and other buildings. It is 
not considered quite as hardy as some 
of its Japanese cousins, but there is no 
foreign species that can excel it in sheer 
beauty. There is a variety known as alba 
whose berries are pure white, but it is 
rarer than is the kind with the violet 
colored fruit. 


Lilies from Seed 


NE standard method of Lily propaga- 

tion is to sow seed. Select seed pods 
from the finest stalks. Most Lilies are 
heavy seed producers, so planting seed 
is the quickest way to produce stock. 
Seed collected during summer can _ be 
sown in greenhouses or coldframes in 
late fall or outdoors in early spring. 
Bulbils varying in size eventually make 
flowering-size bulbs. Regal Lilies grow 
especially well from seed. This method 
requires much patience, but, after all, so 
does almost anything worth while. And 
what could be more rewarding than the 
majestic beauty Lilies bring to your gar- 
den!—(Mrs.) ArtTHUR M. _ Decker, 
(N. J.) 
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Window Gardening 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Author of “The 


With this issue, Mrs. Buxton, a 
recognized authority on house 
plants, begins a new monthly 
feature for window gardeners 


Fall and winter work lies ahead of 
us, and first and most important to 
plant lovers is the preparation of our 
precious house plants, our soul’s solace 
in zero weather, for the winter season. 
If you are a ‘‘fore-handed Fannie’’ 
you have already prepared your Gerani- 
ums, rooting the cuttings last spring, 
growing them on during the summer, 
either in pots or in the ground, pinching 
them back for bushy growth which will 
vive the winter blooms desired. 
~ | like to make fall cuttings in August 
or early September, choosing tip cuttings 
with a hard heel and a soft top for best 
results. If the summer has been rainy 
and growth therefore succulent, make a 
slanting cut at the joint, half way 
through the stem, and leave the cutting 
on the plant for a few days to harden 
and dry out, thus giving the desired 
hard heel. Trim the cuttings down to 
the top pair of leaves and set firmly in 
a flat or pot of sand, which may then be 
set in the garden in partial shade. 

In about three weeks the cuttings will 
be rooted, and may be potted in 214 
or 3-inch pots. For house growing, I 
prefer 3-inch pots, even for small cut- 
tings, because the dry house air sucks 
all the moisture through the small clay 
pots, and if one is not very watchful, 
the cuttings dry out quickly and die. 


G Patt ad and summer is gone. 


How to pot Geraniums. Geraniums 
being natives of South Africa, where 
they grow in hard sunbaked soil, with 
infrequent rainfall, should not be given 
rich soil ner much water, or they will 
produce leaves, not flowers. A good 
sized plant may be grown in a 4-inch 
pot, a good window sill size. Use or- 
dinary garden loam, or if you are a 
city dweller, get some potting soil from 
the florist. Geraniums, Ivies, Azaleas 
and most of the hardwooded plants, like 
firm potting. Be generous with broken 
erocks or pebbles in the bottom of the 
pot to insure perfect drainage. After 
covering the roots of the eutting care- 
fully, use your thumbs to tamp down the 
soil so firmly that it is possible to lift 
the pot of soil by holding the eutting in 
your fingers. 

If your Crab or Christmas Cactus 
(Zygocactus truneatus) has spent the 
summer in the garden in the lee of a 
shrub, now is the time to bring it in. 
Unless it has not been repotted for a 
long time, do not repot as it blooms 
better when potbound. It needs sandy 
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soil and perfect drainage, and may be 
top dressed with fresh soil instead of 
repotting. To top dress, seratch out 
the top inch or so of old soil and then 
replace it with fresh soil. If the plant 
looks dry and shrivelled, set the pot in 
water until the soil is thoroughly soaked. 
Then water sparingly, especially when 
the buds begin to show in November, 
or they will fall. But if you give too 
little water, the buds will fall anyhow. 
Watering this plant calls for nice judg- 
ment. 


Repotting plants. This is the time to 
repot most plants which have spent the 
summer in their pots. Knock them out 
of the pots and remove any worms which 
may have entered. If the roots have 
covered the ball of earth, carefully re- 
move part of the old soil, especially at 
the top and bottom, and repot in one 
size larger pot. Water thoroughly and 
set in an open porch or undér a bush 
for a week or ten days, so that the plant 
may settle itself in its new home under 
the favorable conditions of open air and 
heavy night dews. It is very helpful to 
bring them indoors before the winter 
fires are started, to accustom them 
gradually to artificial conditions. 

Plants which have been removed from 
their pots in the spring, and have had 
root freedom in the garden all summer 
are more difficult to pot successfully. 
A pot which will contain the roots 
without too much eramping should be 
prepared first, then after thoroughly 
soaking the plant, lift carefully into 
the pot, adding the necessary soil and 
packing it closely around the roots. 
The plant should then be set in a deep 
pan of water in a cool, dark place for 
twenty-four hours. Then, if the leaves 
have stiffened into normal condition, re- 
move from the water, but still keep the 
plant in the dark, setting it in water 
again if the leaves droop later. Con- 
tinue this for four or five Mays, until 
you are sure that the plant has become 
aecustomed—or shall we say resigned? 
—to its new home. 


Soils for house plants. When we 
turn to soil mixtures, many men are of 
many minds on this important subject. 
Professor Thayer of Massachusetts State 
College says ‘‘the average soil will grow 
the average plant,’’ a comforting bit of 
information. He also suggests one-third 
loam, one-third leaf mold, one-third sand 
and a little bone meal, for the rank and 
file of house plants. Mr. William N. 
Craig, that dean of good gardeners, sug- 
gests using ‘‘a 6-inch pot of bone meal 
to a wheel barrow of loam’’ which must 
be reduced to smaller amounts for most 
window gardeners, although it is always 
wise to save some potting soil for mid- 


winter use. A greenhouse man said, 
‘*We mix our soils as carefully as you 
mix your cake,’’ but declined to part 
with his recipes. A successful Cactus 
grower uses one-third each of good loam, 
leaf mold and sand for his treasures. 
For Begonias, I like a mixture of two 
parts sandy loam, one part sand, one- 
half part (or more) old leaf mold and 
one-half part old cow manure. A little 
bone meal may also be added, becoming 
available to the plant after the manure 
has been used. 

Begonia cuttings should be taken in 
spring or summer, for that is -their 
active growing season. Fall cuttings 
take longer to root and do not make as 
strong plants. as spring cuttings. 

Potted Azaleas may be left outdoors 
somewhat later than other plants, which 
should be inside before October first. 
Set the Azalea in a sheltered corner 
until frost time nears, then remove it to 
the attic or an unheated room where the 
temperature will not drop below 45°, 
and let it rest, watering once a week 
until about mid-February, when it may 
be brought into a sunny room, not over 
65°, and watered freely. Buds will soon 
begin to swell, and by Easter the plant 
will be in full bloom. 


Try something new. This year, re- 
solve to give family and friends a 
pleasant surprise by growing some new 
plants. There are so many delightful 
plants which may be grown indoors be- 
sides the red Geranium and Aspidistra! 
Try the blue, the white and the red 
Plumbagos, for color, or the Shrimp 
Plant (Beloperone guttata) for color 
and profusion of bloom, the Gardenia 
and the various Jasmines for fragrance, 
or some spicy leaved Geraniums. There 
are interesting foliage plants or new 
Ivies for sunless windows, Cacti and 
Succulents for overheated rooms, new 
bulbs from South Africa with brilliant 
colored flowers and queer names—in 
short, new flowers and new delights, as 
the ancient Chinese sage has told us. 


Blue Leadwort 


By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


F the many perennials with which I 

have had experience none is hardier 
or, in its own way, more lovely and 
satisfactory than Plumbago larpentae 
or Leadwort. When planted on the 
edge of a pool, the rare blue color com- 
bined with the reflection of the water 
is very striking. It is fine in the rock 
garden, too, where more tender plants 
will not survive, or in odd places as a 
ground cover. It grows about 8 inches 
high and blooms from mid-summer to 
frost. The clusters of blue flowers in 
neat foliage, which turns to bronze in 
the fall, make it a valuable addition to 
the late garden. With me, its one fault 
is its habit of wandering among its 
neighbors as it spreads freely by under- 
ground root runners. However, these 
are readily controlled by cutting down 
with a sharp spade and pulling out the 
rogues. I feel more than repaid for 
this extra trouble in having such a gar- 
den treasure. It requires no extra care, 
summer or winter. 


















Garden Flowers Which Need Little Care 


Home gardeners who must grow hardy, robust flowers will 
discover much timely, helpful advice in these reader-letters 


The Daylily is Fool Proof 


WAS much interested in your letter 

to THe Fiower Grower and feel 
a real bond of sympathy for, although 
not ill, I am over seventy and have not 
as much energetic ability in the garden 
as I should have to keep it in proper 
order. 

I find that some of the plants which 
give more pleasure than trouble (they 
really give no trouble at all) are the 
many varieties of Daylilies. From May 
when the Lemon Daylily, Hemerocallis 
flava, blooms until September, it is pos- 
sible to have a summer succession of 
these lovely creatures in all shades of 
yellow, from lemon to almost mahog- 
any. I have never seen an insect pest on 
them, and an application of bone meal 
in the fall and fertilizer in the spring 
keeps them in good condition indefi- 
nitely with no further work. 

Platyeodon, or the Chinese Bellflower 
(blue and white), which is in bloom now 
(July 7) in my garden is also free from 


pests and requires no care except 
staking. 
The hardy Asters require no care 


though they take up a good deal of 
room. They bloom here from September 
till frost and have a good range of 
color. 

Early Chrysanthemums, especially the 
Koreans, are satisfactory and easy but 
I am not sure whether they would be 
hardy in northern New York. As it is 
here, I cover them with peach baskets 
in winter for the freezing and thawing, 
if exposed, is hard on them. 

Except for the Daylilies, none of these 
perennials bloom in May or June. I 
depend on the bulbs, Tulips, Iris and 
Blue Phlox, as mainstays then. But 
they are a little more trouble, especially 
Iris, for the borers are very bad here. 

There are many lovely flowering 
shrubs that would give you blossoms in 
the spring and food for the birds later, 
and there is much to be said for a green 
garden.— ELIZABETH D. WILLIAMS, 
( Penna.) 


Reliable and Lovely Perennials 


[X reply to Miss Bachman’s letter, I, 

too, find after many years of garden- 
ing that I must ease up a bit and try 
the more hardy and easily cared-for 
plants. 

I have a number of plants that stay 
clean and healthy and are also very 
nardy. When once established, they 
require a minimum of care. 


_This list ineludes Dictamnus, Bap- 
tisia, Thermopsis, Gypsophila Bristol 
airy, Gypsophila oldhamiana, Aster 


Climax, Aster frikarti, Trollius in sev- 
eral varieties, Shasta Daisy, Thalictrum, 
Dicentra spectabilis, Dicentra eximia, 


Veronica subsessilis, and several others. 








Who Can Name Good Plants 
Needing Little Care? 


During a three years’ illness I have 
struggled to maintain my garden, § 
but find I can no longer do so. I } 
have already given up much of it but 
cannot bear to give it up entirely, 
so would like to plant it with easily 
grown material. 

I would be so grateful for sugges- 
tions of plants which are completely 
hardy in northern New York without 
covering and which will not require 
continual spraying, dusting and fuss- 
ing over. Though I fear such a gar- 
den will not be very interesting it 
will be better than ro garden at all. 
—(Miss) HENRIETTA E. BACHMAN, 
(N. Y.) 
oN 
The above request appeared in the 
July issue and in response the letters 
on this and the next page were re- 
ceived. They contain so much valu- 
able information that they are printed 
herewith in time for fall planting 





Then we have the ever and always 
dependable Peonies. 

Iris and the Phlox Border Queen have 
been favorites with me. Tree Peonies 
are lovely if one ean afford to buy 
them. Among the low growing plants, 
Phlox subulata heads the list, Saponaria 
ocymoides next, followed by Veronica 
repens, dwarf Iris, Iberis sempervirens 
and Campanulas of several varieties. 
We must not leave out the Narcissus 
which grows more beautiful year after 
year. 

Hostas of many kinds and the beau- 
tiful Daylily Hyperion are gorgeous in 


my garden. In facet, there are many 
good Daylily varieties. Pyrethrums or 
Painted Daisies are lovely and long 


lasting. 

There are many others but these are 
the ones I grow and find good.—(Mnrs.) 
J. D. ALLEN, (W. Va.) 


Perennials for a Care-Free Border 


ET me say first that such a garden 

as you desire can be very interest- 
ing. Mine is, and if your garden is 
large enough it can always be depended 
upon to supply material for arrange- 
ments in spring, summer, fall—right up 
to Thanksgiving. 

For the garden path, blue Ajuga will 
make a carpet of lovely blue in the 
spring and, after the flowers fade, go 
over it once with the lawn mower and 
you’ve a ground cover nothing will dis- 
courage. In the first row of a border, 
I would suggest alternating clumps of 
spring Phlox, Hemerocallis, Aquilegia, 
Liatris, Trollius, dwarf Phlox and for 
late bloom Azaleamums and Chrysan- 
themums. Behind this row plant red 


Monarda, blue Veronica, white Phlox 
(Miss Lingard preferably), Rudbeckia 
(the purple Coneflower, and also the 
more common yellow one). 

It won’t be necessary to dust the late 
Phlox with sulphur because the thick 
foliage of the first row covers the ugly 
rusted lower leaves. Aside from pinch- 
ing back the "Mums and cutting seeds to 
assure continued bloom, there is little 
to do in this garden but enjoy it. It will 
require occasional thinning out—about 
every four years perhaps. 

For a windbreak and a background 
in my gardefi, I have planted a row of 
flowering shrubs that add additional 
color. If you are willing to ‘‘thin eut’’ 
yearly, I suggest adding perennial Ager- 
atum to the border and the rust-brown 
Helenium, a lovely fall bloomer. These 
plants spread rapidly, however, and 
must be kept under control. But they 
are worth the trouble for the color they 
add. — (Mrs.) CHARLES WOLFINGER, 
(Hs 3.9 


Dependable Annuals and Perennials 


OHNNY Jump-Ups bloom as soon as 

frost leaves the ground until the 
weather is hot and dry. Then they self- 
seed and die. After early fall rains new 
plants are up and bloom until the 
ground freezes. The young plants live 
over winter to bloom as soon as the 
frost leaves the ground. They will 
bloom in winter on a cool porch. 

Bachelors Button (Centaurea cyanus) 
also will bloom until July and die down 
after reseeding itself. The young plants 
come up after the autumn rains, bloom 
a little, winter, and bloom early and 
freely next spring. They attract sum- 
mer yellow birds which feed on: the 


seed. 

Petunias come up slowly, begin to 
bloom as the Johnny Jump-Ups and 
Bachelors Button are finishing their 


bloom, and continue to be cheerful until 
after trost. 

These three annuals will give a lot of 
bloom without much eare. 

For perennials, I would suggest the 
following: Sweet Rocket (Hesperus) 
comes very early, gives lots of bloom, 
and self-seeds. 

The Beebalm (Monarda) grows wild 
in places and competes with all other 
plants. 

The Columbine also will stand neglect 
and while not long lived  self-sows 
enough to prevent running out. 

Lily-of-the-Valley will cover the 
ground in shade and give lots of early 
bloom. 

Bouncing Bet (Saponaria) blooms all 
summer and often escapes and grows 
wild by the roadside. 

Tansy gives lots of yellow bloom late 
in the season and other plants can’t kill 
it out. 

The Perennial Sweet Pea (Lathyrus) 
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will run over the ground or climb a 
fence and continue to bloom from the 
last of June on if the blooms are kept 
picked. 

The Blanket Flower (Gaillardia) and 
Anthemis both will give lots of bloom 
and stand much neglect. All can be 
grown from seed at small ecost.—H. D. 
HeMENWAY, (Mass. ) 


Easily Grown Annuals 


N reply to Miss Henrietta E. Bach- 

man’s letter regarding plants that do 
not require much care and no covering, 
I suggest trying Iceland Poppy, annual 
Phlox, Nicotiana, Petunias and Mari- 
golds, and Portulaca for the border. 
Nearly all of these self-sow and are 
sure to bloom all summer. I have never 
seen an insect on any of them. Poppy 
seeds do best if broadeast when the 
ground is frozen slightly and on which 
there is a little ice and snow.—(Mrkrs.) 
Hattie L. Crawrorp, (Conn.) 


Fall-Sown Poppies Bloom for Years 


F you ean have your ground plowed 

or spaded deeply, harrowed or raked 
fine and thinly sown to Shirley Poppies 
in early November they will give you 
masses of lovely color without care tor 
several years. They  self-sow.—PEARL 
CHENOWETH, (Kans.) 


Five Perennial Standbys 


RY orange Daylilies, Hollyhocks, 

yellow Primroses, Iris and Delphin- 
iums. These grow on fairly good soil, 
increase themselves and need no cover- 
ing, and they make a lovely garden. 
I have a very nice garden on practically 
these alone.-—W. G. Nayuor, (N. Y.) 


These Herbs Are Permanent 


AY I suggest a few herbs which | 

think will meet Miss Bachman’s 
requirements? All the plants are hardy 
in upstate New York, are singularly 
free from pests, most of them are fra- 
grant and all have attractive flowers or 
foliage. 

1. Rue, Ruta graveolens, 24 feet. 
Handsome blue-green foliage, yellow 
flowers. Seed heads make good winter 
bouquet material. 

2. Senna, Cassia marilandica, 24 feet. 
Bright green foliage, odd yellow and 
brown flowers. 

3. Aeconite, 2 to 3 feet. 

4. Monarda, pink and white. 

5. Lemon Balm, Melissa officinalis, 3 
feet. Dark green foliage, lemon fra- 
grance. 

6. Fraxinella, Dictamnus alba, 3 to 4 
feet. Whole plant is fragrant. Interest- 
ing even after flowering. Also pink 
variety. 

7. Hyssop, Hyssopus officinalis, 14 to 
2 feet. Blue, pink and white flowers. 
Long flowering period. 

8. Clary Sage, Salvia sclarea, 34 to 
44 feet. This is a biennial, self-sows. 
Coarse but handsome plant. Flowers 
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have unusual fragrance and last a long 
time. 

9. Southernwood, Artemisia abrota- 
num, 3 to 4 feet. Aromatic plant with 
feathery gray-green foliage. 

10. Butterfly Weed, Asclepias tube- 
rosa, 2 feet. Orange flowers. 

11. Centranthus ruber, 2 to 3 feet. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


Flowers an odd red, long flowering 
period. 

12. Asperula odorata, 6 inches, dainty 
white flowers. 

13. Thymes, Thymus serpyllum, coc- 
cineus, albus, citriodorus. 

14. Clove Pinks.—F.Lorence F. Davis, 
(N. Y.) 


(Continued from page 415) 


“an have their root destroyed so easily 
that I am loathe to recommend anything 
stronger than water for them. Chrys- 
anthemums are different. They will re- 
spond to amounts within reason—say a 
teaspoonful of a 5 -10 -5 fertilizer once 
a week, immediately watered in. This 
ean be continued until the blooms show 
eolor. For all northern districts Chrys- 
anthemums should be in the greenhouse 
by the end of September. 

Many annuals suited for spring cut 
flowers should be sown at an _ early 
date. Salpiglossis, Sweet Peas, Calen- 
dula, Clarkia, African Daisy (Aretotis 


stoechadifolia), Godetia, Mignonette, 
Phlox drummondi, Lupine, Larkspur, 


Nemesia and Collinsia are some of the 
best for this purpose. All of these are 
comparatively easy to grow, whether the 
soil is slightly acid or slightly alkaline. 
The main thing is that the soil is near 
neutral, contains a liberal amount of 
humus, is well drained, and has not to 
your knowledge carried a diseased crop. 

Annuals may be grown directly on the 
bench or as potted plants. I think that 
perhaps the former method has advan- 
tages in that the seeds may be sown in 
rows where they are to grow, and that 
there will be no periodie disturbances 
of the roots, as must necessarily happen 
when repotting is done. For good re- 
sults the rows may be 8 inches apart 


and the seedlings thinned to 8 inches 
apart, except for Phlox,  Collinsia, 
Mignonette and Nemesia, which may be 
profitably grown somewhat closer. Work 
the surface soil to a level and fine tilth, 
so that an ideal seed bed is provided where 
the seeds may lie near the surface. Keep 
the surface moderately moist until seed- 
lings appear, after which it is a good 


plan to cultivate or stir the soil between . 


the rows every week. Some kinds will 
require supports. 

There is, however, one distinet ad- 
vantage to growing these in pots. Not 
only ean they be moved around from 
time to time, but when the flowers are 
eut, bench space is immediately avail- 
able for other purposes. This is worthy 
of consideration in spring when space 
may be at a premium. It is important 
in pot culture to guard against delaying 
potting-on after the soil in the present 
container has. become _ three-quarters 
covered with roots. The annuals recom- 
mended above for growing in the bench 
may be grown by raising 3 or 4 seed- 
lings in the same pot. 

Plans should now be made for planting 
in early October of so called Duteh bulbs. 
It will not only be wise to have the soil 
in readiness—at least protected from 
heavy rains—but to purchase the bulbs 
at an early date in order to secure first 
quality. 





These Daffodils Really Bloom 


(Continued from page 404) 


In my judgment one of the most at- 
tractive naturalizing effects is that of 
an old apple tree, with the ground 
sprinkled beneath with Daffodils, old 
English yellow Primulas, « Snowdrops 
(which will be gone before the great 
mass of Daffodil bloom), Leucojums, 
Anchusa myosotidiflora, Aquilegias, Lily- 
of-the-Valley, Violets and Epimediums 
(Barrenwort). 

I do not favor planting bulbs on the 
lawn unless there is an out-of-the-way 
spot where the grass can be left uncut 
until the foliage is well eured, which 
may be mid-June or later. For natural- 
izing varieties that have strong stems, 
rugged constitution and good substance 
should be selected, although it is not 
necessary to select all those with finest 
form because the mass effect (unless 
very garish and unwieldy varieties are 
selected) will be pleasing. Planting is 
not recommended under Beech trees, ex- 
cept possibly the sturdiest yellow Trum- 





pets like Early Virginia and Aerolite, 
under the outer reaches of the branches. 
May flowering Scilla hispaniea and Eng- 
lish Wood Hyacinths are better suited 
to this purpose, as well as for planting 
under conifers. 

Daffodils may be planted at any time 
from July 1 to early October at from 
4 to 6 inches deep, measuring from the 
top of the bulb. The 4-inech depth 
applies to rock garden varieties. I try 
to get mine planted before the autumn 
rains begin in order they may get thor- 
oughly established before freezing 
weather begins. When planting, a good 
commercial fertilizer designed for root 
crops should be mixed with the soil or 
placed in the hole below the bulb, but 
not in contact with it. Future applica- 
tions of fertilizer should be made in 
early spring just as the foliage is begin- 
ning to peep through and again after 
completion of the blooming season. If the 
weather is dry, water in the fertilizer. 
























Now His Friends Grow Them 


HIS is my second season growing the 

bulbous Iris and I think they are 
really a bulb every one should try. In 
the fall of 1939 I purchased some Dutch 
Iris bulbs from an Ohio concern, plant- 
ing them on the west side of a garage 
where they are protected from the wind 
and cold by some trees and the house. 
These bulbs were planted 6 inches deep 
and covered with 2 inches of peat moss. 
I had to place some thorny rosebush trim- 
mings over this to prevent the rabbits 
from eating the leaves that had come up 
after they were planted. We had some 
snow that winter, but not enough to make 
a good cover, and the thermometer regis- 
tered 12 and 14° below, although the 
foliage stayed green all winter. 

Last fall I purchased bulbous Iris 
from growers in the Pacific Northwest. 
I had seeured three types, Dutch, Eng- 
lish and Spanish, the bulbs being large 
and very healthy, with over half of 
them producing two blooms to a bulb. 
These bulbs were planted 6 inches deep 
in the open under full sun, and they 
didn’t need much cover as the weather 
was mild all winter. However, we had 
a shortage in rainfall, so I watered my 
English Iris because it requires more 
moisture. 

I usually take my flowers around to 
friends, who are amazed at their beauty 
and color, especially the English Iris. 
I usually eut them before the sun gets 
up and they keep for several days in the 
house. Some of my friends have planted 
them since I showed them how beautiful 
they are. 

Incidentally, the bulbs I planted in 
1939 were left in the ground and bloomed 
very nicely again this year.—James F. 
GABRIEL, (Ohio) 


Protected Bulbs Bloom First and Best 


N Columbus Day, October 12, 1940, 
I planted 100 mixed color Dutch 
Iris bulbs. 

As I had never planted them before, 
and knew no one in my locality who 
had, I divided them into five groups, 
and planted them in various exposures: 
southwest; southeast; west; in a long 
perennial border running approximately 
east and west in back of which, on its 
southern side, is a thick Barberry hedge; 
and in another border running about 
north and south. 

Almost immediately, that is, within 
four or five days, the first leaves ap- 
peared and grew vigorously until late 
in the fall. The tops remained all 
winter and showed very little signs of 
freezing, although we had what we con- 
sider a long, cold winter, temperatures 
averaging five to ten degrees above zero 
for long stretches. We had no sub-zero 
weather, however. 

The only cover I provided was leaves, 
as they fell from the trees, raked 
around the bases of the plants, and later 
evergreen boughs as a protection against 


Bulbous Irises Have Wide Appeal 





Readers of FLOWER GROWER were 
invited in the July issue (p. 319) 
to share with others their experi- 
ences in growing Dutch, Spanish 
and English Irises. The letters re- 
ceived in response are printed 


herewith. Almost without excep- 
tion, these home gardeners in 


widely separated sections of the 
country express surprise and de- 
light in their suecess with this 
little-known class of Iris, thus sug- 
gesting that other. readers may 
wish to try their luck with them. 














rabbits. The rabbits, overjoyed to find 
growing green things in winter, nipped 
off many tops. However, when I dis- 
covered what was happening, I cut 
branches off our Christmas tree, which 
I always save for such purposes, and 
laid them over the tops. I had no fur- 
ther trouble. 

About the end of March, the bulbs at 
the southwest, which are close to the 
foundation of the house where they re- 
ceive warmth and protection, put forth 
new leaves and grew rapidly. These 
were in flower early in May and were 
the finest specimens I had. The flower 
stalks measured 24 inches. 

The first to bloom was the all-yellow 
Yellow Queen; then Blue Horizon, a 
striking combination of violet-blue stand- 
ards, light blue falls, with orange stripes, 
followed by all-blue David Bles. 

The bulbs with southeast exposure 
flowered next followed by those in the 
north to south border, then west, and 
finally the east to west border backed 
by the Barberry hedge. These last ones 
were the poorest of the lot, and not all 





Courtesy Jan de Graaff 


Dutch Iris Yellow Queen flowers well for 
home gardeners 





of them survived. Out of a total of 100 
bulbs, at least 80 bloomed, and a few 
others lived, but did not bloom. 

My gardens have been fertilized with 
Bovung and Vigoro, and as the soil here 
is naturally very acid, some lime is 
added occasionally. A streak of sand 
runs through our property, so that while 
the borders are predominantly clay, the 
soil along the southwest side of the 
house is very sandy. Peat moss has 
been incorporated with the soil every- 
where. 

Undoubtedly, the best from the stand- 
point of size of flower, early blooming, 
and vigorous growth, were the ones 
along the house on the southwest side. 
Perhaps this tan be accounted for by any 
or all of these factors: extra protection 
afforded by proximity to the house, sun- 
shine nearly all day, or sandy soil. The 
ground on this side never freezes solidly 
all winter. 

On New Year’s day, I planted over 
these bulbs double Shirley Poppy and 
Larkspur seeds, and now, as I write 
this (late July) the Poppies and Lark- 
spur are putting on a most colorful 
show, hiding the dried foliage of the 
Dutch Iris. 

All in all, my experience with Dutch 
Iris has been so satisfactory that I hope 
to put in another 100 bulbs this autumn. 

I think Mr. De Graaff was not too 
enthusiastic when he called them the 
poor man’s Orehid.—Marion K. MEIs- 
NER, (N. J.) 


All Three Types of Bulbous Iris 


Succeed 


i= reference to your request for in- 

formation about bulbous Iris, I grow 
all three types, Spanish, Dutch and Eng- 
lish, very successfully. 

I plant them in sand with a good 
heavy soil over the top, but the main 
care is in the fall. Fir boughs and 
leaves are placed over them to keep the 
fall growth from freezing. This should 
not be removed until after the late 
spring frosts. 

My bulbs have inereased rapidly which 
is a sure sign of adaptability. Many 
people came to see and admire my 
blooms this spring, and three of my 
friends have become interested and are 
now growing these bulbous Iris. 

The climate here is quite severe. Hard 
frosts in early fall before the snow is 
our greatest enemy.—(Mrs.) STILLMAN 
MILier, ( Wash.) 


The Golden Lion Iris in Iowa 


| read your request in the July issue 
of FLower Grower for letters which 
would give experiences with bulbous Iris. 
As we live in a section of extremely 
severe winters, I thought vou might be 
glad to hear from Ames, Iowa. 

Last fall, we set out a dozen Golden 
Lion Duteh Iris [illustrated page 320, 
July] in our perennial border. The soil 
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is very good garden loam, well drained, 
and the place is sunny. The Iris made 
an onion-like top growth of 4 to 5 inches 
in October. They were green when the 
terrible Armistice Day of last year 
storm came. No doubt you have heard 
what that storm did to our trees, shrubs 
and perennials! 

But when spring arrived, up came the 
Duteh Iris, and in May we had 12 per- 
fectly beautiful flowers that seemed to 
light up the whole garden. May was dry 
so we watered them. During the winter 
they were mulched with about 4 inches 
of strong manure. 

We are getting more of the Dutch 
Iris because they proved so delightful 
and easy.— (Mrs.) Paut Macet, (Ia.) 


Iris Yellow Queen Much Admired 


[% answer to your request about bul- 
bous Iris, I wish to state my experi- 
ence in western Massachusetts. 

I have grown a few Dutch Iris for 
four years and English Iris for 2 years. 
Both are planted three inches deep. I 
dug the Dutch Iris after flowering the 
first two years and gave them a light 
covering of leaves for the winter. Last 
year I didn’t disturb them and didn’t 
cover them, and when I took them up 
they didn’t look as though they suffered 
much. However, I think they do better 
if dug each year. 

I had good luck with Imperator, D. 
Haring, White Excelsior and very good 
results with Yellow Queen. Rembrandt 
didn’t do so well and I lost Wedgewood 
because of not protecting it last winter. 

The English Iris grew very well and 
gave a good increase. I have 10 named 
varieties, all of which seem to do well. 
I didn’t disturb them last year and they 
bloomed better this year, so I would 
recommend digging them every second 
or third year, and the Dutch Iris every 
year.—Davip I. Buauveut, (Mass.) 


This Gardener Is from Missouri 


A* the time of their introduction I 
tried out the Dutch Irises, because 
I was also trying out the Spanish and 
the English. The boughten bulbs of all 
performed beautifully; but the summers 
here, in southwestern Missouri, come on 
so early, hot, and dry that the bulbs 
ripen off weak, wilted and immature 
long before they have had time to com- 
plete their development. Some years 
they might have a chance, but all my 
stoek frazzled out completely in a very 
few years. If they could be kept 
watered, they might ripen up in good 
econdition.—BENJAMIN C. AuTEN, (Mo.) 


High Altitude Suits Bulbous Iris 
M* garden is located at an altitude 
ort 


’ 2700 feet. The winters are 
severe; the ground freezes in December 
and stays frozen until the last of March 
or the: first of April, with plenty of 
snow. Last fall I bought Duteh, Span- 
ish and English Irises. In September I 


planted them, and the last of December 
I mulehed the ground with straw and did 
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not remove it until the first of April. 
This is all the care they got. The first 
week in June the Dutch started bloom- 
ing, then the Spanish, but the English 
varieties gave the most gorgeous flowers 
I have ever seen. The blooms measured 
6 to 7 inches across. Although these 
got no special care, they were as large 
as the Japanese Irises grown in this 
part of the country. I think they like 
the high altitude. I would like to hear 
from others who have grown them.— 
F. S. Batuarp, (W. Va.) 


A Bulbous Species Iris in Maine 


HAVE grown the bulbous Iris orchi- 

oides, a native of eastern Bokhara, 
for four years. It is set with a northern 
exposure in clay loam. The soil bakes 
down hard if it is not cultivated often. 
[ have covered this Iris with hay every 
winter except last, when it grew as well 
as before. There has never been more 
than one stalk come up since I pur- 
chased it and it has only bloomed onee, 
that was in 1939. Orchioides is supposed 





to reach a height of 12 inches but has 
never grown more than four inches 
for me. I see no reason why the Span- 
ish, Dutch and English Iris should not 
succeed in any part of the country. 
They must be fully as hardy as Orchi- 
oides.—KENNETH W. Fuaaa, (Me.) 





February Blooms in California 


| ar ager ete bulbous Iris, I live in 
the central San Joaquin Valley in 
California and have grown them sue- 
cessfully in my garden for a number of 
years. This year they had started to 
bloom by February 20, and as [| have 
a number of varieties I had blooms for 
almost two months. I leave the bulbs in 
the ground and only transplant them 
about every three or four years as they 
multiply and get crowded. Because 
our winters are never severe, although 
some years we have a few hard frosts, 
the beds do not need any mulehing. 

I have some Iris reticulata and they 
do as well as the Dutch and Spanish 
Irises, and always bloom early in Feb- 
ruary.—(Mrs.) W. A. Gregory (Calif.) 





September Surprises 


By EwizaBeTH A. HiLLMAN, ( Minn.) 


OLCHICUMS always take the 
gardener by surprise. Just as one 


is beginning to think that the main 
rock garden events are over for the sea- 
son, up pop these spectacular autumn- 
flowering bulbs from their hiding place 
among the Sedums and Vinea minor. 
Their leaves and seeds were up last 
spring, but they disappeared a long time 
ago, and the flowers have come into the 
world unaccompanied by any foliage. 
For this reason I think they look best 
planted among low-growing rock plants, 
such as the two mentioned above, and 


Pachysandra, Cerastium and _ Phlox 
subulata. 
Nearly all Colchicums are rosy- 


lavender, although they vary in intensity 
of color, and some of them are checkered. 
There are white and double varieties of 
some of the species. They vary in height 
and season of bloom, too, so it is nice to 
have a collection of varieties. 

C. bornmuelleri has fine cup-shaped 
flowers, and it is one of the earliest to 
bloom. C. speciosum is different in form, 
the petals are more pointed and they 
spread out more, and this species blooms 
later in the season. C. agrippinum is a 
checkered one with shorter stems than 
many of the others. 

Although C. autumnale is the most 
commonly planted of all the species, I 
think that many other varieties are 
superior to it. However, some varieties 
of Autumnale are very worth while. 
Autumnale alba is pure white, free- 
flowering, and it inereases rapidly. The 
double forms in pink and white are beau- 
tiful, too, but I prefer the single ones. 
C. giganteum has large flowers of pale 
violet with white centers. 

The hybrids which have been developed 
in recent years are worth possessing. 






Autumn Queen is an early large-flowered 
variety in a deep shade of rose-purple. 
The Giant is a lighter lilac-pink which 
comes much later in the season. 

Colehicums derive their name from 
the country Colchis in Asia Minor, the 
land of the Golden Fleece. The flowers 
are most abundant there, but they also 
grow wild in southern Europe. They 
should be planted in a rich sandy loam, 
with the tips of the bulbs 2 to 3 inches 
below the surface. Planting should be 
done during the dormant period between 
the time the leaves die down and flower- 
ing time. This is usually done in late 
August or September. The bulbs last for 
years, and the more robust _ species 
multiply rapidly. In rock gardens it is 
sometimes necessary to divide and reset 
them. When they are naturalized along 
woodland paths or on the lawn, they 
should not be disturbed unless the foliage 
is poor in the spring or there are few 
flowers. Colchicums will grow in sun or 
partial shade. They should have protec- 
tion in winter of either leaves or marsh 
hay. 


HE bulbs will bloom in the house 

without even being planted in soil or 
watered. For garden purposes it is im- 
portant to plant them as soon as you 
receive your order. If you wish to force 
them inside, merely set them on a window 
ledge or desk and watch them bloom. 
They can be planted outside after bloom 
ing in late October or early November, 
provided the ground is not frozen. The 
bulbs will send up flowers next fall and 
never know the difference. 

If you would rather call Colechieums 
by a more poetic name, call them Meadow 
Saffron, but never Autumn Crocus, for 
they are an entirely different family. 
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Who would have thought 
that Cat-tails in a low con- 
tainer without other mate- 
rial could have such digni- 
Mrs. E. Howard 
Figg made the picturesque 


fied grace? 


grouping at left 


Dry material and fresh flow- 
ers in the same _ arrange- 
Why not? Nothing 
could be more _ seasonable 
than this for September. 
Thistle heads, Cat-tails and 


Zinnias are the principal ele- 


ment? 


ments in the arrangement to 
the right 


Photos by SEAF 

























Seasonal for September 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


EPTEMBER is the month of 

transition, and with it comes a 

number of seasonal problems. The 
questions and answers that follow are 
intended to help you solve some of 
them. 


Question. Is it permissible to com- 
bine garden and field flowers as the 
supply of both becomes meager? 

Answer. At any season one may com- 
bine wild flowers and cultivated blooms 
with the same considerations that guide 
one in selecting different kinds of garden 
flowers or different kinds of field flowers 
for one arrangement. Generally speak- 
ing we want interesting color, form con- 
trasts and textural harmony. In Zinnias 
and Goldenrod, for instance, we might 
have an interesting color range of oranges 
and yellows. There is the contrast of 
the dise-like flower and the one with the 
spray formation. These flowers are both 
rugged in character and therefore are 
texturally harmonious. Many of the 
flowers growing in the wilds are essen- 
tially rugged compared with the more re- 
fined garden varieties, and hence the 
question in the minds of many about com- 
bining the two. 


Question. Should seed pods and dry 
materials generally be combined with 
living flowers? 


Answer. Yes, they may be combined, 
if they are texturally in harmony. As a 
matter of fact, no combination could 


be more representative of September, the 


month in which summer peters out and 
fall is born. Anyone with a serious in- 
terest in dry arrangements has been col- 
lecting for weeks with an eye to the 
flowering season, and has her stock of 
dry materials well begun. Poppy seed 
heads, Baptisia pods, Thistles, Cat-tails, 
are only a few which may be very suit- 
ably brought out to accompany flowers 
from a protected corner which escaped 
the first frosts. Of course, one would 
not be likely to combine the dried ma- 
terials with the last venturing Hybrid 
Tea Rose. 


Question. Is there any way in which 
Cat-tails may be preserved so that they 
will not puff out and seatter their downy 


floss ? 


Answer. We have been told that a 
coat of shellac will keep them intact if 
applied before the surface is_ broken. 
We have not experimented with this 
ourselves. 


Question. Is there any way in which 
Cat-tails can be arranged by themselves 
to look graceful? 

Answer. Yes. Their interest is mainly 
in their lines. Therefore in arranging 
them we would naturally think in terms 
of a line arrangement. A few stems will 
prove easier than many. Simplicity, 
clearly defined lines that do not break 
one another, a definite center of growth 
(common point from which all stems 


emerge) and foliage, all help to make a 
satisfying kind of grace. Be sure to 





throw the “tails” of the Cat-tails into 
unobstructed silhouette. The silhouette 
or pattern of solids and voids of the 
whole arrangement should be especially 
interesting because this is the appeal- 
ing characteristic of linear arrangements. 
One may, indeed, attain a marked degree 
of formality in such an arrangement of 
Cat-tails, despite their generally rugyzed 
character. The accessories may ac- 
centuate the formality or informality 
of such an arrangement. The giraffes 
in the illustration tend to make the 
grouping formal, whereas pine cones 
used as accessories with the same arrange- 
ment would make it comparatively 
informal. 


Weeds Take No Holiday 


se: HEN the lawn mower takes a 
holiday, weeds are happy,’’ says 
Prof. M. T. Munn, seed specialist at 
the State Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., in warning home owners of abun- 
dant evidence that a profuse crop of 
narrow-leaved or buckhorn plantain is 
going to seed on many lawns. Professor 
Munn declares that not for many years 
has there been such an outbreak of buck- 
horn plantain in lawns as prevails now. 
He attributes it largely to discontinu- 
ance of mowing due to dry weather. 
Even though dry weather forces grasses 
into a brown dormant condition, all 
weeds must be clipped off regularly be- 
fore they blossom and form seeds. 
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What is goin 
and 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Delphinium Society’s Chicago Show 


HE American Delphinium Society held 

its annual meeting and show on July 
5 and 6 at the Garfield Park Conservatory 
in Chicago. 

Attendance for the two days of the show 
was J1,597 visitors, representing many 
states from coast to coast and also Canada, 
Alaska, China and India. In all, there were 
327 entries. Seventy-five prizes were 
awarded in the Specimen Bloom Classes 
and thirty-four in = the Arrangements 
Classes. The Sweepstakes Award, a silver 
cup donated by Robert J. Dunham, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Park District, went to 
David Bratt of Racine, Wisconsin. Second 
highest award, a silver medal given by the 
Garden Club of Tllinois, was won by M. D. 
White of Winnetka, Ill. For the best spike 
in the show, a purple Championship Award 
ribbon was given to John J. Johnson, Ra- 
cine, Wise. For seoring the highest num- 
ber of points in the Arrangements Class, 
a purple ribbon was given to Mrs. E. M. 
Lurie of Oak Park, II. 

Because of the late date of the show and 
the unusually early blooming season, it was 
decided that the garden pilgrimage would 
not be made, 

Since the officers are elected to hold office 
for two years, no election of officers took 
place. 

No decision has yet been made as to the 
date and place for the Society’s convention 
and show for 1942. However, it was tenta- 
tively decided that Chicago would again be 
chosen and the date will probably be left 
open to permit fixing a definite date after 
the start of the growing season._—ROsE 
VASUMPAUR, General show chairman. 


Defense Gardening for Women 


SPECIAL course in Defense Gardening 
A will be offered to women at Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture in Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts, during the fall. Women 
from all parts of the country are invited 
to take advantage of the courses. 

The defense course at Lowthorpe has been 
planned to train a limited number of 
women to develop their own vegetable gar- 
dens and also to instruct individuals, insti- 
tutions and communities in the best methods 
of planning and maintenance of gardens for 
defense. 

The fall course will open September 15 
to continue through November 21] and dur- 
ing this time regular students in Landscape 
Architecture and Horticulture will be in- 
cluded in the defense classes. 

In order to accommodate women who are 
unable to devote full time to the course the 
school will offer special classes one day a 
week through the fall. 


Rural Club Remodels Barn for Club House 
C* the thousands of garden clubs in the 


United States, perhaps none exert a 
greater influence than the rural and village 
clubs. The members of these clubs are in 
touch with their town or village 
officials and, of course, know all the inhabi- 
tants. They accomplish more 


close 


civie im- 
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provements than many times their number 
of city clubs. 

We attended a recent meeting (June) 
of the Olive Branch Garden Club of Ohio, 
N. Y., which is situated within the “Adi- 
rondack Park Preserve.” The members, 
thanks to the auto, collect from far and 
wide. A few travel 40 to 50-miles to attend 
the bi-weekly meetings which are preceded 
by a covered-dish luncheon that proves what 
fine cooks good gardeners can be. 

Last year this club bought a club house, 
in the making as it were. The members 
wanted the district school house’ which, 
like so many district schools, had been given 
up. Unfortunately, they were outbid at the 
auction. The next best unused building 
was the parish barn which they purchased, 
wired and insured. 

This year a new floor has been laid, the 
walls sided and windows ordered. Three 
of these have been donated as memorials. 
Space has been planned for bookshelves for 
a future library. More improvements will 
be made as money for them is raised. At 
the present rate of progress it will not be 
long before the inside of the club house is 
in fine shape. Then the outside will be 
painted and the grounds laid out and 
planted. All this is in a section that is 
liable to be visited by frost every month 
in the year. Late June, July, and part of 
August can usually be counted on as safe, 
but the weatherman doesn’t guarantee any 
dates. This year, added to the contin 1ed 
and dangerous drought, frosts continued 
some nights all through June. It takes 
bravery to stick to gardening and trying 
choice flowers under such conditions. 


Club Dedicates Memorial Church Garden 


HE Hugh White Garden Club of Whites- 

boro, N. Y., invited garden friends to 
the dedication of the Memorial Garden of 
the Berean Baptist Church in the nearby 
little hamlet of Marey. This was held on 
June 29 in connection with the eleven 
o’clock service. 

Many village and rural garden clubs are 
interested in turning the usually neglected 
church grounds into beauty spots. Lots of 


city churches need the same care but it 
would be a difficult project for a city club, 
the members of which usually belong to 
various churches. There are some parish 
garden clubs and they certainly ought to 
see to it that the grounds are well cared for. 

The Hugh White Garden Club is also 
landscaping and planting, in consultation 
with the Highway Department, an_ espe- 
cially desirable plot at the western entrance 
to the village. This is to be dedicated to 
a descendant of Hugh White (the first 
settler) who has been called “the father 
of good roads.” 


Women Who Have Influenced Gardens 


in America 


HO can make suggestions that will 

aid in answering such an inquiry? It 
came from the librarian of a rather small 
town or city library. She had tried vari- 
ous possible sources including a_ state 
library with almost complete failure. We 
have a few leads and would welcome more. 
Even knowing some of the women’s names 
still leaves the difficulty of finding anything 
written about them. Women have worked 
in gardens for centuries and been respon- 
sible for much of their beauty but until 
late years few have been before the public 
and “written up.” 


House Plant Meeting in New Hampshire 


HE New England branch of the Ameri- 

can Begonia Society will hold its annual 
meeting on September 13 at the University 
of New Hampshire in Durham. This will 
be a house plant meeting featuring Begonias 
and will be open without charge to plant 
lovers. 


Iris Is Club and Community Flower 


8 gee a unique year book has been re- 
ceived from the Garden Club of Vinita, 
Oklahoma. The club flower is the Iris and 
the pages of the year book represent the 
rainbow colors (Iris of mythology). Also 
the cover, which is yellow, is decorated 
with a rainbow arch. 





The herb 


Lowthorpe 


garden at 
School of 
Landscape Architecture 
for women was designed 
and planted by the stu- 
dents. This 


making its 


school is 
facilities 
available this fall for a 
special course in de- 
fense gardening in 
which herbs, no doubt, 
will play an important 


part 
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Iris is likewise the city’s flower. “Vin- 
ita, the city of beautiful Iris gardens,” is 
the club slogan and May 12—Iris Day—saw 
a display of Iris in downtown windows. 

This printed year book contains the 
elub’s constitution, committees, roster, 
rules for cutting flowers and simple funda- 
mentals of flower arrangement. Eight 
pages are filled with the very comprehensive 
programs of the semi- -monthly meetings of 
the club. 

At each meeting an arrangement of a 
designated type is displayed. The various 


horticultural topics show that practical 
gardening is the main interest of club 
members. 


Round Robin Clubs 


HE most unique garden club we have 

heard of is the “round-robin” type of 
club of which the Begonia Club is typical. 
At least three such Begonia clubs have been 
formed. The original one, now twenty years 
old, consists of twelve members, seven of 
whom started with the club in 1921. 

The only constitution and by-laws needed 
are very simple. There is no expense but 
stationery and postage. A secretary is the 
one officer. The meetings are held by cor- 
respondence and quite possibly members 
never have met in person, for they are 
scattered from ocean to ocean. Among them 
are people from various walks of life, pro- 
fessional, business and housewives, all in- 
tensely interested in raising Begonias and 
learning all about them. 

It takes three months for each letter to 
complete its rounds growing all the way like 
a snowball rolled in soft snow. A letter 
starts on its way with questions, problems 
to be settled and probably some information. 


Each member adds to this; perhaps an 
answer to a question, some personal ex- 
perience, or quite likely more problems 


seeking solution. 

What a wealth of information the twelfth 
member must receive and send on to num- 
ber one! Pictures, drawings, leaves, ete., 
are often sent along with the letters and 
undoubtedly an exchange of specimens. In 
twenty years time a quantity of Begonia 
lore must have been accumulated. In all 
probability, the letters are filed by the sec- 
retary. 

One difficult problem for these organiza- 
tions to solve is straightening out the chaos 
of names. Amateurs kave become discour- 
aged trying to collect Begonias because many 
dealers haven’t been able to supply plants 
with accurate names. All plants collect 
many common or folk names, but Begonias 
seem to have an unusual quantity of them, 
based mostly on the great variety of leaves. 
Thus, amateurs will be grateful to the Be- 
gonia Clubs and the American Begonia So- 
ciety if they will make it possible for one 
to know one’s Begonias by name and also be 
able to order others correctly. 

Why should round fobin clubs be con- 
fined to Begonias? It’s an excellent idea 
and bound to bind together more closely 
people from great distances. Here’s to 
future round robin garden clubs! 


Suburban Garden Clubs 


HE Yorkville (village) Garden Club 

meets in the high school and divides its 
activities between study and civic interests. 
In April of this year a community Christ- 
mas tree at a cost of $50.00 was set out 
on the spacious lawn in front of the school 
house. It is growing nicely. 

Approaches to the “Halfway Bridge” con- 
necting Utica, N. Y., and’ Yorkville over 
the abandoned Erie Canal have been 
planted and a man engaged to help care 
or them. Weeds are proving a great diffi- 


culty, having had full sway for years. In 











Aug. 29-Sept. 7 


Dahlia Shows 


Society, 
Sec’y. 
West Haven, 


Date Sponsoring Organization 
Sept. 5- 6 Third Annual Show of the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Dahlia Society, Scranton Y. W. C. A 
Sept. 6- 8 Dahlia Exhibition, Mass. Horticultural Society, 
ere rrr eee ee 
Sept. 13 American Dahlia Society Field Day, University of 
OS Ee ee re een 
Sept. 20-21 Eighth Annual Mid-West Dahlia Show, sponsored 
by Dahlia Society of Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel. 
Sept. 20-21 Ohio State Dahlia Show, East Liverpool Dahlia 
a te ae reek Uae aie en eared 
Sept. 21-22 Baltimore Dahlia Society’s 17th Annual Fall Flower 
Show, 5th Regiment Armory.................. 
Sept. 24-25 Annual exhibition, American Dahlia 
American Museum of Natural History. 
C. Louis Alling, 251 Court St., 
RO shies, se hie a tae pusial pale ee ene 
Sept. 25-26 Tenth Annual Southeastern Kentucky Dahlia Show 
and Fall Flower Festival, sponsored by the Gar- 
den Ciub of Barbourville ............... Seer 
Sept. 26-27 The 20th Annual Exhibition, Camden Dahlia and 


BUOPUIOUNUETA HOG... . oo 5c es ci cece vwccence 


Autumn Exhibitions 


California State Fair Flower Show, Hall of Flowers, 
Fair Grounds. 


Sept. 5- 6 Flower, Fruit and Vegetable Show of Long Island 
Garden Center, at State Institute of Agriculture. 
Sept. 6-7 Flower, Fruit and Vegetable Show of Grosse Point 
and Eastern Michigan Horticultural Society, 
pe Se 
Sept. 6- 8 Fifth Annual Fall Flower Show, Men’s Garden 
Club of Villa Park........ 
Sept. 13-14 Second Annual Flower Show, Men’ 8 Garden Club 
of Pittsburgh, Phipps Conserv ae 
Sept. 16-17 Hingham Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
fA PA ER eRe feats Sarin ine vas Spe ead i 
Sept. 20-21 Ninth Annual Rose Show of the Potomac Rose 
Society, New National Museum............... 
Sept. 23-24 Eleventh Annual Convention and Flower Show, 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, Biltmore 
a a aey 
Oct. 1-2 First Flower Show, Ninth District of N. Y. Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs, Hi Esmara, estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Manville. . xs 
Oct. 8 Garden Club of Virginia Rose Show, Farmington 
Country Club. Mrs. John Otto Johnson, Mal- 
vone, Gardensville, Virginia, Chairman. . 
Oct. 8-10 Harvest Show, fruits, flowers and vegetables, Mas- 


sachusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural 


Hall. ae Sea a 





Place 
Scranton, Penna. 
Boston, Mass. 
Storrs, Conn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Baltimore, Md. 


New York, N. Y. 


Barbourville, Ky. 


Camden, N. J. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Grosse Point, Mich. 
Villa Park, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Boston, Mass. 





time they will be conquered we hope. 


In an adjoining village, the Hart’s Hill in 1940. 


Garden 


village. 


and set them out themselves. 
have taken part in the 
two Garden Book Week Flower Shows held 


suburban 


Club 


clubs 


has an attractive flower bed 
and surroundings near the entrance to the 
The members purchased the plants 


Both of these 


meeting of the 





prize was captured by the Hart’s Hill club 


Rose Society in Washington 


REVISED constitution and by-laws will 
be presented for action at the 
American 


Rose Society 


in Grant’s book store in Utica. A third be held in Washington, D. C., September 
19-20. The Hotel Raleigh will be head- 
quarters. The Potomac Rose _ Society’s 
show, one of the largest Rose shows in the 
~ country, will be staged in the new Na- 
? tional Museum on September 20-21. 


Good Luck to New Texas Club 





annual 


“Much better living conditions around 

here since the Garden Club members 

subscribed to FLOWER GROWER un- 

der the group subscription plan.” 
Write to 


Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 











A LOAN from us of year books has helped 

new garden club to be started in 
Goree, Texas, and a year’s program planned. 
The report doesn’t say whether the twenty 
charter members are all women or both 
men and women. A special request was 
made for information about organizing 
men’s clubs. The ideal garden club would 
have a combined membership. 


Queries and Answers Department 


_ z 
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Achimenes Identified as 
“Kewpies Bower” 


Answering Dr. W. E. Clarke (Mo.) July 


I have two pots of Kewpies Bower and 
they are very beautiful just now (July 12) 
being covered with blossoms of Petunia- 
like appearance of a rosy purple color. It 
is rarely seen in southern Ontario but is 
quite common back up in the Province. 
It starts to bloom the end of July and 
blooms steadily for two or three months. 
After blooming it must be dried off and 
kept in a dry place all winter or until 
the end of January or beginning of Feb- 
ruary when the tiny scaley bulbs, which 
resemble a miniature pine cone, are reset 
in a fairly rich soil, several to a pot. In 
fact, I put as many as 24 in a 4-inch pot 
as each bulb sends up but one stalk with 
several flowers on it. 

Achimenes is the botanical name. 

J have been subscribing to the FLOWER 
GROWER since 1928 and have all the copies 
on hand. I never tire of reading them.— 


(Mrs.) Jas. DELWorRTH, (Canada) 


I would say that the plant known around 
here as Cupids, or Kewpies, Bower is 
Achimenes, a small bulb which can be had 
from most good dealers—Dreer’s, ete.— 
Cart D. WasHpurn, (N. Y.) 


Old Templar Rose Admired 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Morrison (Colo.) 


August 


Since I had quite a bit of trouble obtain- 
ing Rose Templar myself, I ean appreciate 
your anxiety. Finally, after searching far 
and wide, I found the Rose right here 
in my own city, at the Geo. H. Mellen 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. It is a two year, 
own-root Rose, and although it made a 
disappointing start, it has blossomed into 
one of the finest plants in my garden. Its 
blooms are a bright velvety crimson, and 
are truly lovely—EmMMa Lov _ Davis, 
(Ohio) 


This past spring I purchased a_ Rose 
Templar from Reynolds Farms, R. F. D. 
36, South Norwalk, Conn. Buds are break- 
ing open at this writing, July 30.—W. W. 
KUHLMANN, (N. Y.) 


Reasons for Gladiolus Turning Brown 


Answering Karl Turner (Iowa) June 


Your Gladiolus trouble is common among 
blue varieties. It is also caused by the 
following conditions: 

1. Over. feeding or excessive nitrogen 
which causes a soft foliage growth easily 
burnt by hot sun rays. 

2. Disease transmitted by bulbs or soil. 

3. Excessive watering, especially in the 
evening, which causes fungous disease and 
soft growth. 

4. Garden located in a plot with poor air 
circulation, causing fungous disease; or 
climatie conditions. 

5. Use of hen or horse manure encourages 
scab. 

6. Continuous use of soil without rota- 
tion increases disease. 
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Information, Please! 


age soon want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Keeping Pond Lilies Open 


How can pond Lilies be made to 
stay open? Please don’t tell me to 
drop wax in the center of the flower. 
I have tried this method with no 
suceess!—(Mgs.) F. E. NEwsOLp, 
( Penna.) 


Searching for Blue Texas Lily 


Does anyone know of a blue Lily 
called Ursula Van Wyck, said to be 
found in the Rio Grande country, 
and similar to the Agapanthus? 
JOSEPHINE E. WATKIN, (Texas) 


Who Has Grown Stephanotis? 


Information on how to grow Steph- 
anotis vine would be greatly ap- 
preciated. — ANTOINETTE GAUVIN, 
( Mass.) 


Formula for Skeletonizing Mag- 
nolia Leaves Wanted 
Can you tell me how to skeleton- 


ize Magnolia leaves?—GrRAcE_ F. 
BUCKNALL, (Calif.) 











7. A soil, with a high calcium content, 
causes chlorosis, a yellowing of the foliage. 

8. A low per cent of humus in the soil, 
or inavailability of nitrogen, causes a 
yellow sickly growth. I have had Glads 
with root hairs 16 inches long; they are 
gross feeders. 

9. Older bulbs are susceptible to disease. 

10. Planting the bulbs in direct contact 
with manure or fertilizer will cause them 
to disappear after blooming.—FRANK 
DuBois, (Conn.) 


Feeds Hardy Amaryllis in Fall 


Answering Mrs. L. S. Weight ( Penna.) 
December 


Amaryllis halli (Lycoris squamigera) 
resents being moved, and refuses to bloom 
until it becomes comfortably settled, which 
usually requires two or three years if soil 
and moisture are favorable and the bulb 
is of blooming age. 

By allowing ample space for their in- 
crease, they may be left undisturbed for 
years, gaining in strength and beauty. 

Like Narcissus they enjoy abundant deep 
fertility and moisture. A plan I have used 
is to set the bulbs 15 or even 18 inches 
apart each way. Late every fall, I dig a 
hole at least a foot deep between each four 
bulbs and fill it with manure, using a long 
slender trowel for digging to insure not 
cutting off spreading roots. This supplies 
a strong fertilizer that is disseminated by 





the winter rains to feed the deep roots, ye 
not contact the bulbs. 

Annuals or airy, ethereal perennials that 
develop their leaves late when the Amary] 
lis foliage is waning may be interspersed 
among the bulbs to provide light shade for 
the ground, also to form a foil for the naked 
bloom stems. Avoid plants that form a 
dense mat on the ground as that may 
smother the buds. 

It has been observed that plantings in 
clay soil yield more blooms than those in 
sandy soil, although the spring foliage and 
the size of the bulbs are equally good. 
Probably, this is because the clay retains 
more moisture and is a bit cooler in the 
hot days of their blooming. If the ground 
is very dry no stalks appear, but given 
water they spring forth. However, in wet 
weather, the stems often snap off near the 
ground.—ALMa HAmILL, (Okla.) 


Sources of Palm Seeds 


Answering L. I. L. (Ore.) July 

Palm seeds can be purchased from Henry 
A. Dreer, Ine., Philadelphia, Penna.—H. D. 
HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


If you will write the George W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C., for their cata- 
logue, I am sure you will find listed the 
palm seeds you require. They have nearly 
all the seeds any one could ask for. I use 
their seeds and I know that they are good. 
—(Mrs.) Stuart TrRINE, (Calif.) 


How to Fasten Vines to Shingled 


House 
Answering Mrs. H. L. Hooper 
July 


Take a fine copper wire and insert it 
across the bottom of shingle. Work it up 
under the shingle by zigzagging it in an 
upward lift. Pull the ends of the wire 
together and twist. This will give you a 
loop around the shingle that won’t slip, 
and you can loop the vine by string to that. 
—W. G. Naytor, (N. Y.) 


(Calif.) 


Lupine’s Tap Root 


Answering Mrs. Ed. C. Holl (Ohio) Decem- 
ber 


I would say that Lupines cannot be di- 
vided. They have a tap root and we have 
found from experience that if this tap root 
is cut, our plants die. I would suggest that 
you plant more seed rather than take the 
risk of losing a good plant.—JusTINE 
SucKER, (0O.) 


Grasses Said to Be Nematode Free 
Answering Ralph M. Gish (Kans.) August 


While I cannot speak authoritatively, it 
is my understanding that the grasses (this 
includes corn) and some kinds of soy beans 
are nematode resistant. There are many 
kinds of nematodes, and one kind is known 
to infest 600 different kinds of plants.— 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (III.) 
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Wherever I went this past fall when 
Chrysanthemums were in bloom, I heard 
praise of the double, early, yellow variety 
Algonquin. And rightly so. This is one of 
about a dozen that are referred to as the 
new USDA Mums. These were originated 
by F. L. Mulford of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Mulford 
told me once that it was in the fall of 
1912, while travelling through the South, 
that he was surprised at the fine Mums 
growing outdoors. He came back with the 
idea that outdoor sorts for the North could 
be developed that would be earlier bloom- 
ing, more hardy and more suited to garden 
use. In 1914 he collected all the early sorts 
he could get in this country or England and 
planted them on the Arlington Experiment 
Farm near Washington; D. C. Insects did 
the crossing. He saved the seed, sowed it 
the next year and was on his way. It was 
just twenty years later, in 1934, that he 
sent out his first seedlings to be tried in 
various parts of the country. Algonquin 
was one of these. 


In the official test gardens of the 
American Rose Society in 1941 will 
be a new Rose which will mark the 
appearance of another American 
Rose originator. He is Paul R. Bos- 
ley, an Ohio nurseryman and Rose 
grower. This Rose, a yellow, orig- 
inated by Mr. Bosley and recently 
patented, is of exhibition type. It 
has not been officially named yet 
but it will likely be named for a 
member of the Bosley family. No 
plants are to be sold until after 
it has undergone tests in various 
sections of the country. 


Al Says:- 


It is sometimes taken for granted that 
Hans P. Sass and Jacob Sass, the two 
Nebraska brothers who originate Iris, are 
in partnership. This is not the case. They 
work together of course. But each has his 
own business. Each lists both his own in- 
troductions and that of the other. In fact, 
I believe they both use the same price list, 
except that half will be printed with the 
name and address of Hans and half with 
the name and address of Jake. While they 
grow Irises of other introducers for com- 
parison, they sell only their own creations. 


* + 7 


Three year tests of use of peat 
moss in growing of Roses, con- 
ducted by Dr. L. C. Chadwick of 
Ohio State University, have shown 
definitely the value of peat moss. 
Roses grown in soil that contained 
a liberal amount of peat made bet- 
ter growth. With sources of Euro- 
pean peat cut off, Dr. Chadwick is 
beginning his work over again with 
Ohio, Michigan and Canadian 
peats. Recent investigations at 
Cornell University disclose results 
with peat moss for Roses that are 
equivalent to the Ohio results. 


a. 7. * 


As I go about the country, I am aston- 
ished at the lack of information among 
average amateur gardeners as to the new 
good varieties of flowers being introduced. 
It is a rare garden club which has within 
its membership someone who can tell which 
Rose last received the Hubbard Medal, which 
Iris won the Dykes Medal last year or what 


is meant by All-America Selections. 
flower arrangement seems to be in their 
minds, and interest in varieties and the 
better new sorts appears to be in a state 
of decline, I fear. 


Only 


7 az 7 


Dean Kay, the early blooming 
pink Chrysanthemum, introduced 
by H. Roy Mosnat of Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, is in various lists this year. 
But somehow, it doesn’t arouse en- 
thusiasm in my soul. It grows 
vigorously, like Roy says it does. 
It came through last winter in my 
own planting in good shape. But 
somehow, it lacks “uwumph” or 
“oomph” or “it” or whatever a good 
Chrysanthemum should have. It is 
just not outstanding as a garden 
flower and there is no use pretend- 
ing that it is. That is my opinion 
and for the present, I’ll stick to it. 

- * +. 


Home gardeners who live in western 
Nebraska, northwestern Kansas and north- 
eastern Colorado will find that Bulletin 310 
of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lincoln, of interest and value. 
This is entitled “Trees, Shrubs and Vines 
at the North Platte Experimental Sub- 
station.” It is based on observations and 
experiments conducted over a period of 
years at this branch station, located in the 
Platte River Valley. Travelers who are 
garden minded who journey along U. S. 30 
through North Platte will find it worth 
while to inquire the way to this station as 
they go through North Platte. 


Al Amsel 





HENDERSON’S FREE! 


NEW FALL 








TULIPS * 


TOP SIZE BULBS GROWN IN OREGON 


CATALOG 


“Everything for Autumn Plan ting” 


Because of the scarcity there are being offered a lot of 
undersized bulbs. Conleys offer you the top size (12 cm 
and up)—the grade that discriminating gardeners have 
always used. Where we know they will give complete satis- 
faction we offer first size (11-12 cm) also. Be careful! Many 
of the tulips offered at very high prices are only 10 cm or 









Tulips, narcissus, iris, peonies, and all the mis- 
cellaneous bulbs you want are listed in this 
catalog. Many varieties are illustrated in full 
color...and there's perennial plants, shrubs, 
and small fruits, and a fine offering of garden 
implements. 


... And Remember 


The HENDERSON 
Lawn Seed 


THE PERFECT MIXTURE 
FOR FALL SEEDING 
Fall sown seed makes the best lawn—if you sow 
the proper seed—THE HENDERSON LAWN SEED 
MIXTURE contains those perennial grasses which 
lawn authorities recommend for fall planting. 





This famous mixture is | PREPAID PRICES 


obtainable only direct | !b. 3tbs. 5 Ibs. 


from us. S5e $1.60 











Write today for 
your free copy! 


10 Ibs. 
$2.60 $5.00 


Use 1 Ib. to every 200 sa. ft. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. “wren 


even smaller. 








25 Ibs. 
$12.00 


100 Ibs. 
$45.00 





Box 386A 








CONLEY'S RAINBOW TULIP MIXTURE 


We take great pride in this special mixture and make it just 
as good as we can. Darwin, Cottage and Breeder types—all 
the tall stemmed May-flowering tulips—in lovely colorings of 
pink, red, yellow, lavender, orange and bronze. 


Top size bulbs (the best grade) 15 for $1.00, 100 for $6.00 


First size bulbs (these will make excellent flowers) 
20 for $1.00, 100 for $4.50 


Put some new life and beauty in your daffodil collection for next 
spring. There are many varieties of exquisite beauty now available at 
lower cost than ever. 
four of the ‘‘medium cup’’ sorts so much admired. 

HELIOS (vastly improved Sir Watkin), DIANA KASNER (white 
perianth, orange frilled cup), SILVER STAR (becomes pure white), 
RED CROSS (yellow with orange shaded cup). 


3 each of four varieties (12 bulbs) for $1.35 
6 each for $2.55 . 


Have you ever tried these delightful bulbs? Here is your chance to 
obtain a representative collection at small cost. Five named varieties 
in yellow, white and different shades of blue. 


30 bulbs (6 each of 


each (60 bulbs) for 


colors, 30 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00. 
All prices postpaid. 


Send now for our color illustrated catalog of Conley's Bulbs of 
| Quality for Fall Planting—Tulips, Daffodils, Bulbous Irises, etc. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 


Eugene, Oregon 


DAFFODILS 


From our extensive catalog listings we offer 


12 each for $4.80 


DUTCH IRIS 


ve varieties) for $1.00; 12 
2.00; Choice mixture of all 












FLOWER GROWER 
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Let Science 
| Solve Your Tree 
a 
i Problem 
My = Let the F. A. Bartlett Com- 
pany restore your ailing 
trees to health and beauty 
— and KEEP THEM in 
A-1 Condition. 
There is no substitute for 
SCIENCE in Shade Tree 
Care — no surer, more eco- 
nomical pathway to sat- 
isfaction for tree owners 
than “The Bartlett Way.” 
Phone our nearest office 
or write: 


The F. A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Ps 
Bo: 
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BARTLE 











TREE. EXPERTS 





ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 
and HYBRID LILACS 


Please send for free catalog listing many of the 
choicest varieties in existence, including many new 
productions. Address 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 130F Tigard, Oregon 


POOR MAN'S ORCHIDS 


(Duteh Iris) Beautiful orchid-like 
flowers blooming in May. The finest 
Iris for cutting 
40 bulbs, 10 each of 4 named varieties, 
$1.00 postpaid. 
Our catalog lists 150 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare. 















M°LEAN BULB FARIN 


Elma, Washington 


Route !, Box 403 





Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It's free 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


eee] 
TREE PEONIES 


Aristocrats of the garden 





We have the largest collection in America 
and offer them in their separate types 
(European or Chinese, Japantse and the 
Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors range from 
a pure white through yellow and pink 
to the darkest red. Illustrated folder on 
request. We also offer a fine collection of 
Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


























Flowering Plums at the Morton Arboretum 


September 1 


My dear Flora, 


I am glad to be able to show you the photograph 


above. The beautiful picture of Prunus subhirtella 
(loaned by the Morton Arboretum at Lisle, Illinois, 
a collection already ranking high), reminds me to 
suggest to you the planting of this Higan Cherry. 
I have had it in Michigan. I have one now in New 
York State, and never has mine failed to flower, 
no matter what the winter, between April 20th and 
e8th—yes, and to flower completely, pink on every 
bough. Mine here is on a little stone platform on 
the sloping bank, and it stands out against the 
distant countryside, with only the faint tints of 
early spring, like something unearthly. These 
Japanese Cherries, except perhaps in the Phila-— 
delphia region, are not nearly enough grown. 

And speaking of Philadelphia, how can I forget 
a Paulownia tree with its large violet flowers 
before the leaves, blooming with outspread branches 
beyond and above a great Tulip planting of rich 
related colors. This was one of the finest sights 
I have seen in gardening, and in milder regions 
could and showld be repeated. 

There is more of a trend now in this country 
to use fruit trees in a decorative way; and this 


idea will spread. It has been done for centuries in 


Europe, in England certainly since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and often all—unconsciously in 
peasant gardens. On Majorca there will always be 








Dept. T Sinking Spring, Penna. 
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the almond tree in pink flower above the beans which 
grow happily within the garden walls. My own little 
plum trees stand in two rows, four on each side of a 
small panel of flowers, Irises, Phlox and Clarkia, 
and must be clipped at the top and sides each June, 
whether we lose the plums or not. We must keep 

the form. 

This spring, in a Pittsburgh garden of great 
beauty, I saw Styrax obassia, a lovely tree from 
Japan. This has white bell—like flowers, with 
clusters of yellow stamens, the flowers in a droop— 
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ing raceme. In this same garden, the garden of a 
painter, was a standard Robinia (a relative of the 
Locust), with its pea-—like masses of flowers of 
mauve. Very effective, very striking, this tree was. 

At the moment I cannot think of an American 
city or town which is specially renowned for its 
avenues of flowering trees. Magnolias, Crape 
Myrtles, Oleanders in the South, yes; in Washington 
the rather dull Cherries along that noble Drive. 

In Buenos Aires there are streets of Erythrinas, 

of Jacarandas and Chorisias. Is not labor cheaper 
and more plentiful in South America than in our 
country? This may partly account for the presence 
of flowering trees along their streets—the flowers 
must leave their traces on the ground or walk below. 

At present a movement seems to be sweeping the 
country to plant towns with one subject such as 
Tulips, Irises, or certain flowering shrubs. Brook- 
lyn, New York, I read, is to have Forsythias every— 
where. . This is what I should call a 
new kind of "Yellow Peril." Unless some landscape 
architect of distinction has charge of this plant— 
ing, the effect is sure to be almost foolishly 
yellow. No shrub is more difficult to use well than 
the Forsythia—it has no formal habit of its own, 
and unless trained in espalier fashion against walls 
of suitable material, as has been done at Princeton 
and Yale, it looks untidy. I may be wrong in think-— 
ing this, Flora, and if you do not agree, say so; 
but too much of any one thing spread over a town or 
village—and especially over a city—will be, 
eventually, a very tiresome sight. There should be 
a large view taken of all civic planting—it should 
not be committed to hands which do not see a town 
as a whole; and, too, with a plan before then. 

But why not, since the threat of Elm diseases 
is now upon us, and since our Elms are growing older 
every year and, therefore, more liable to fall; 
also since what is ominously called the "maple leaf- 
cutter" was supposed to have been at work throughout 
this last summer—why not start out to plant this 
autumn a different kind of tree as street or as 
avenue trees, or trees flanking a drive to a house? 
Major F. C. Stern, in the book published last year 
in London, "Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs," 
gives these as excellent trees for such purposes: 
the Horsechestnut (Aesculus), Malus, Crataegus, 
Robinia, Catalpa and Fraxinus ornus; he also recom— 
mends the Judas-—Tree, "a lovely, hardy tree, and 
likes all the sun it can get." This should be easy 
for us—the habit of that tree is rather straggling, 
but why have, always and ever, symmetrical trees to 
border our roadsides? And why not, too, encourage 
people to plant trees farther apart than we do in 
such places—sixty feet apart is none too much for 
Maples and Elms. 

Let us vary the types of trees used in our 
towns and cities. For too long have they copied 
each other, become standardized. One of the finest 
things of the future is the transformation of Sixth 
Avenue in New York into the Avenue of the Americas, 
with characteristic architecture and planting. This 
has taken the imagination of genius to conceive, 
and will take even more to carry out——but to have a 
highly picturesque, even a pictorial street, in New 
York, will be a triumph. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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BRING YOUR POTTED 
PLANTS INSIDE NOW 
AND FEED THEME 


PLANTABSBS 


Don’t let an early frost nip them. Fulton’s 
PLANTABBS will provide them with all 
the completely balanced food elements, 
plus Vitamin B,, and root producing hor- 
mones essential to their vigorous health, 
abundant foliage and lovely blooms. 
PLANTABBS are a perfect food and tonic 
for everything that grows in the soil, in- 
doors or out. Clean, odorless, convenient, 
safe. Will not burn. Each tablet a full meal 
which may be planted in soil, like seed, or 
dissolved in water.to make a rich liquid 
fertilizer. For the finest plants and flowers, 
use PLANTABBS. 





At your dealer in 25¢, 50c, $1.00 & $3.50 packages or 
PLANTABBS COMPANY, 23 
> W. Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 
La &, FA For economy, buy larger sizes. 
| Fulton. 
ues 
“> F LANIAB 






PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS VITAMIN B, 








TROPAEOLUM POLYPHYLLUM 


Var. leichtlini, the perennial Nasturtium, with 
long trailing stems of glaucous grey foliage 
studded with rich orange yellow flowers. Full sun, 
well-drained soil. Sept. & Oct. delivery, $1.25 


each, 3 for $3.00, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc., 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 


e@ JAPANESE IRIS @ 


We are now prepared to distribute some of 
the splendid new blue varieties evolved 
here at Hoodacres: they are large and im- 
pressive. Fall catalogue upon request. 
HOODACRES 


Originating Gardens Troutdale, Oregon 


Pentstemon Garnet 








New large flowering Pentstemon of unusual size. 
Gloxina-like flower of rich garnet color gracefully 
placed on 18-inch stems, This wonderful new 
perennial blooms continuously from June until 
frost. An outstanding addition to ANY garden. 


3 for $1.25, Postpaid. 


Send for Free Colored Catalog listing the best in Seed, 
Shrubs and Perennials — it pronounces names. 


‘ Room 291-C E. 101 Sharp 
DOT Woes e aes 
NURSERIES 


High rated 3 to 5 eyes, postpaid 








Each 50c. 3—$1.00. 7—$2.00 
HA BULLOCK monstrous old rose. 
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SE 10 inch satiny pink. 

N HILL large shell pink. 

TE DESSERT dazzling carmine. 
N 
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GUMM Deep rose pink. 
LLOW satiny crimson. 

NCEAU glowing rose. 

GE creamy salmon. 

NG GLOW deep pink. 


PEONIES $1.00 each. 3—$2.50 


. FRANKLIN rose salmon. 
VIORE highest rated red. 

CHARDSON fragrant red. 
HARDING white. 

WN true strain deep salmon. 

AVERGNE frilled red. 

N fluted fluffy rose. 
WAY’S QUEEN shaggy bright rose. 

NES OLESON shaggy red. 


29th year. Send for list. 


LAWRENCE NURSERY 


Elmhurst, Illinois 
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AUTEN PEONIES 


Brilliant, unfading reds, all types; best Singles 
and Japs in commerce; wonderful Doubles; new 
early Hybrids; Novelty colors. 


Auten Peonies are leaders. Of 150 kinds now 
given official honor rating of 9.0 or more, 21 
are Auten originations, the largest total for any 
one man. 


OUTSTANDING AUTEN PEONIES 


TEMPEST. Out best red double 

LOUIS JOLIET (9.0) red double. 

NIPPON BEAUTY. (9.27) red Jap 

NIPPON GOLD. (9.02) p & yellow Jap 
KICKAPOO. (9.17) late red single........... 
ANGELUS. (9.17) best It pink single 
WHITE PERFECTION (9.18) white sgl 
BELLE CHINOISE. Fine white dbl 
AUTEN’S PRIDE. (9.18) pink dbl 


FREE PEONY, ROSALIE 
The American Beauty shade of red. Sent postpaid 
with your order for any two roots listed above. 


147 standard kinds, 
Catalogue tells our 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr., Princeville, Ill. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS 
Fall Planting Invitation 


Plant wanes at leisure, in settled Fall weatner for better 
wring growth and blooms. Give c. 
7 ants time to adapt while dor- 
mant. Brighten permanently the 
shady nooks of garden and yard. 
Bring woodland beaut to your 
doorstep. Brilliant berries 
lend Winter cheer and feed 
Catalogue, free on 


157. Auten Originations. 
whole story. Send today. 





the birds. 
request. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
James Loder Park, Proprietor 
Home, Pennsylvania 














Newer Flowering 


BULBS 


Let's try something different, 
Alstroemeria perhaps. Eremu- 
rus the gorgeous. Blue Altai 
Lily, or the odd Cherry Sun- 
bright. These, with a hundred 
uncommon others, shown in 
our Autumn Catalog. Ask for 
your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 
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Pag planted bulbs! 


VIGORO | 


is the complete plant food 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, 








for 1941 Fall List 
SEABROOK * NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 134-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 
log with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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We Hear from Texas 


By Mrs. Jonn CLARKSON DARNELL 
Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness-—— 
Some boundless continuity of shade— 
Where rumors of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful wars 
Might never penetrate to reach me! 


—WILLIAM COWPER 


EPTEMBER is a joyous month, an 
accommodating month with its pleas- 
ant days and delightfully cool eve- 
nings, its surprises of fruit and bursts 
of bloom that have lingered in their do- 
nations to us in a wait for these lovely 
days of the beginning of the autumn to 
show what they had in store. 

I’m afraid were I a pupil in school 
again I would be “called to attention” 
often for my eyes would be on the coun- 
try showing through the window and I 
would be thinking, remembering, suppos- 
ing, judging and “wanting to be anywhere 
but in that school seat with a book in 
front of me. The autumn is the time of 
all times when I want to be out of doors. 

Even now I’m wondering if I dare to 
tell you dear readers just what tramps 
and ear rides I would inflict on you were 
vou to visit me now in a seareh for mar- 
velous grasses and nigger heads and all 
sorts of oddities for the winter dried 
bouquet that I want to “adorn” high 
places in some of my rooms. I have 
found these vases of “useless trash” to 
be very decorative ofttimes. We all know 
these dead flower stems are still flaunt- 
ing their “has beens” of attraction in 
field and dell but the thrill lies in look- 
ing for them and getting the benefit of 
the outdoors that most likely we wouldn't 
take if it were not for the search. Any- 
way whether it is in a search or not I 
beg you will take a long tramp in woods 
or pastures each day just for the Ascormg 
of it. A pencil and pad and a maga- 
zine to press leaves in will be santel for 
if you are like most people you'll come 
back a little wiser than you were the 
day before. There is something always 
to learn. 

And now I’m going to confess a few 
faults of mine. It lies in this: In buy- 
ing and preparing bulbs for the window 
garden I have always been a little late 
for bloom for the holidays. I ordered in 
October when I should have had the bulbs 
in water by September first. And, too, 
I wanted a change and so ordered a dit- 
ferent variety of Narcissus when there is 
only one reliable kind for pebble bloom- 
ing and that is the Paper White. Hya- 
cinths have always bloomed on too short 
a stem so last vear I kept the cone over 
their heads until they were 4 inches high 
and for the first time I had decent 
blooms. This year | shall get the Hya- 
cinth glasses and use one of the new 
liquid plant foods to encourage the 
blooming but as I said above I was fooled 
in my Nareissus. And again if you are 
going to have Chinese Lilies, do get them 
out early if you want early bloom. 

Of a certainty you can’t do without 
Ivies in your window and August and 
early September is the time to slip them 


and choose the showy kinds for your dis- 
play. They should be in fine growth by 
the holidays. Don’t plant Ivies in a 
loose soil. Let it be sticky, hugging soil 
such as fertilized clay. Always take Ivy 
cuttings before they get woody. If you 
wish a bunchy variety take Pittsburgh 
that needs no pinching back. It makes 
pretty table centers, too. 

And among your flowering pots let 
there be several varieties of the Prim- 
rose for they are very charming though 
they are a bit notionate as to a cool win- 
dow and very little sun but that’s easy. 
I have always been partial to the Prim- 
rose but last winter I saw in Houston a 
display of Primroses in bloom and the 
sight was one I shall not soon forget. 
Here and there among the wide area of 
color were startling sized Poinsettias that 
looked like great stars. Prepare for these 
Primrose pots right now. Malacoides 
and Chinese Giant Fringed are the best 
for me as they will come quickly from 
seed. Planted now they will delight you 
this winter. Be sure to put an inch of 
pebbles in the pot for drainage and keep 
cool. 

I forgot to tell you about two exhibi- 
tion vines. One is Golden Pothos with 
green leaves spotted with yellow. The 
leaves are heart shaped and it will grow 
in either sun or shade. The other one is 
the Ivy Conglomerata that carries ruffled 
leaves all along its stem. No winter win- 
dow is complete without several kinds of 
Ivy, Crotons and faney leaved plants. 

I was not suecessful with my white 
Poinsettia last winter. It grew well but 
did not bloom. I ean’t blame it for be 
ing delicate since the plant breeders have 
taken all her rich color away. The Poin 
settia should be red! 

Before I go further I want to tell you 
a secret about a bunch of red Cannas in 
the rear yard. They had been there by 
the big tree for years but were smal! 
sized until we found a tub of ashes 
playfully emptied near them by some vis 
iting boys. Through hurry the ashes re 
mained there and this year the growth 
of the clump of Cannas was remarkable. 
Instead of 4-foot stalks they grew to 6 
feet with dozens and dozens of blooms. 
The ashes had done the trick so now you 
will know that Cannas like ashes. Not 
alone had the clump stupendous blooms 
but they bloomed three times as long. 
Well that’s that, isn’t it, even about a 
clump of red Cannas? 


ND now here’s something that Mr. 
Frese is going to scold me about but 
I must tell you. If you have bird houses 
in your trees don’t paint them any way 
but white, for that pleases all kinds of 
birds. Last spring I had several attrac 
tive bird houses made and painted and 
hung in trees. One was brown and no 
birds would notice it. I changed its posi- 
tion to no better effect. A third change 
was no better. Then I painted it white 
and several birds fairly fought to make 
a nest in it. How about that? Birds must 
have a mind for desire, decision and at- 
tainment instead of instinet. [This is a 
novel experience. Our new white wren 
house went unoccupied this spring, but 
bluebirds nested in a gray tarpaper bird 
house.—Ep1rTor. | 




















Your Garden of Verse’ 


Dream of Summer 


This is what I counted on, 
All the winter past 
To sit out in my garden, 
Summer come at last, 
Lolling there at leisure, 
Something fine to sew, 
Books to read, or simply 
Watching green things grow, 
Resting in a long chair 
’Neath a spreading tree, 
Lulled by lilting birdsong, 
Serene and idle— 

ME? 


Get the can of bug dust, 
Pull a thousand weeds, 
Pick the fading blossoms 
Before they drop their seeds, 
Tie the climbing roses, 
Dig the cutworms out, 
Clean and fill the birdbath, 
Put the moles to rout, 
Fetch the fertilizer, 
Drag the heavy hose, 
Grass stains on the ankles, 
Sunburn on the nose 
Where’s the “perfect lady” 
I had planned to be, 
Resting, sweet and tidy, 
Underneath a tree 
Face and fingers grimy, 
Lost, a manicure, 
Perspiring, hot, disheveled, 
But just as happy? 
SURE. 
—Marik NETTLETON CARROLL 


Masses of Cosmos 


At rest upon a sea-green haze 

Tired wings are spread; a very maze 
Of ruby-red, and pink, and white 
Spent butterflies, from too long flight. 


A sudden breeze comes rushing through, 
And changed, indeed, the placid view! 
For now, in colorful commotion, 
Wings flash above a seething ocean! 


From care my garden grants reprieve, 
For blossoms, foliage, fancies weave, 
And shifting clouds, birds, butterflies 
Achieve, each hour, some glad surprise. 
—Laura S. BECK 


Sanctuary 


A garden is a magic lotus-land 
Which Nature, in a kindly moment, planned 
And gave a priceless gift . . . to 
humankind; 
And in that calm retreat, remote from 
strife, 
Man finds a respite from the cares of life 
And leaves the world’s annoyances be- 
hind. 
—MAaAIsSIE SPEAKER 


Meet My Friend Webster 


How glad I am to know. 

When I hear word abuses, 

That Webster, my good friend, 

Says I may say “Cactuses”; 

So THAT shall be my song 

Till Webster says I’m WRONG! 
Mary LARKIN CooK 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 








SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 


EXQUISITE, HARDY NATIVE CALIFOR- 
NIAN BULBS, FOR COLORFUL SPRING 
& SUMMER BLOOM IN THE COMING 
Mariposa Tulip YEAR. 


DELIGHTFUL ERYTHRONIUMS 
Popularly known as Dogs tooth Violets or Trout Lilies. The most delightfully lovely of 
all early spring flowers and thrive in any well drained soil in a shaded situation. 
“GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTION” 25 bulbs, 5 each 5 vars, named separately, $1.10. 
50 bulbs, 10 each, $2.—100 bulbs, 20 each, $3.50. Superb Mixture, Doz. 40¢; $3. per 


100, $25. per 1000. 
COLORFUL MARIPOSA TULIPS 
The lovely Butterfly Tulips that so enthralled the Spanish explorers in California. With 
good drainage they thrive even in poorest soils. 
“GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTION.” 24 Bulbs, 6 each, 4 sorts, $1,.10.—50 Bulbs, 4 sorts, 
$2.25; 100 bulbs, 4 sorts, $4. Superb Mixture, Per doz. 50¢; $3.50 per 100. 


LOVELY GLOBE & STAR TULIPS 


These are very charming little members of the lily family which thrive in sun or light 

shade. Ideal for rock garden. The globe tulips have little closed globe like flowers some- 

what like a snowdrop while the star tulips are dainty three pointed stars filled with silky 

hairs. ae 

“GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTION, 25 Bulbs, 5 each 5 vars., named $1.10.”—-50 Bulbs, 
10 each, $2.—100 Bulbs, 20 each, $3.50. Superb Mixture, 24 bulbs for $1. $3.50 per 100. 


GRACEFUL BRODIAEAS 


Brodiaeas have wiry stems crowned with an umbel of many flowers somewhat resembling 

the Ixia. Easily grown, even in poorest soils. The most lasting of bulbous flowers either 

in the garden or cut. 

“GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTION, 25 bulbs, 5 each, 5 vars. named, $1.10.”-——50 Bulbs, 
10 each, $2.—_100 Bulbs, 20 each, $3.50. Superb Mixture, Per doz. 40¢ $3. per 100. 


STATELY CAMASSIAS 


With tall stems and long spikes of star-like flowers, they somewhat resemble Eremurus. 
They thrive in any well drained good loam and excel with liberal moisture. Splendid either 
in the perennial border, in bulb beds or for naturalizing. 





Erythronium 


“Aconite,” 24-30 inches tall, color varying from lavender blue to maconite blue 
Per doz. 80¢, $6. per 100. 

C. Leichtlinii White. Even more robust than above with flowers of glistening white. 
80¢ per doz., $6. per 100. 

C. Quamash. Rich deep blue flowers on 2 ft. stems and one of the finest bulbs either in 
teds or to naturalize in moist places. 50¢ per doz.; $3. per 100; $25. per 1000. 


GIANT WESTERN TRILLIUMS 
One of the earliest and perhaps the best known and loved of wild flowers. These Western 
sorts thrive wherever your Eastern ones will grow and are larger and more robust. Catalog 
describes seven lovely species. 
“GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTION, 25 Bulbs, 5 each, 5 vars. $1.50,—-50 Bulbs, 10 each var. 
$2.90; 100 Bulbs, 20 each, $5.60. 
SPECIAL GROUP OFFER—The six Get Acquainted Offers above described, value $6.80, Sent 
to one address, $6. 


CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


Perhaps you do not know that many of the colorful and lovely annuals that so delight 
visitors to our state are hardy and most easily grown in even the poorest of soils and in 
beauty are surpassed by no other annual. Splendid in the annual border, or perhaps you 
would like a California Garden next year. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION. For this I have selected the very loveliest varieties, 13 sorts, 13 
labelled packets, $1. 
Supreme Wild Flower Mixture of many kinds, all true California wild flowers, Oz. 60¢; 
2ozs. for $1.; 2 Ib. $2.35. 
All of above are hardy anywhere in the U. S. A. 
In collections offered, each variety is bagged and labelled separately. 
Prices are postpaid, Cultural Directions included. 
No order accepted for less than $1.00. 


Box 9415 Carl Purdy Ukiah, Calif. 


Beautiful Catalog, describes these and many more with illustrations in color and a host 
of other lovely flowers from all over the world with full cultural directions. SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST. 











PLANT A TREE THIS FALL | 





3201 N. Sheridan Road Peoria, Ill. 


PEONIES 


will send you a beautiful 6 to S ft. Chinese 


Elm Shade Tree for only one dollar. If you order Write for FREE CATALOG of outstanding 
now, we will also send you Free With Your Order 


A SURPRISE GARDEN GIFT PACKAGE. Send prices. 
a dollar bill Today 


Irises and Peonies. Quality stock, moderate 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


THE CO-VO-LO NURSERIES LAFONTAINE, KANS. 

















GARDENERS, 
Turn excess profits back into the business! 


To the smart manufacturer, by-products are sacred. Often by salvaging them he turns possible 
loss into certain profit. Yet how many gardeners maintain an ADCO heap to take care of 
their No. 1 by-product, the wastes of field and garden? They wouldn’t throw away even a 
single seed, but they toss away whole bushels of manure without a twinge of conscience. 
Garden “rubbish” contains everything essential to plant life, including many rare substances 
as yet unknown to the chemists. Nothing else can so completeiy supply every need of growing 
things. All it needs is a little treatment. Even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, 
will give you half a ton of excellent manure. May we tell you how? Let us send you our inter- 
esting booklet ‘“‘The Life of the Soil.’”’ It’s FREE. And ask for sample of “VIVO,” also FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Lawn 09> 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Gras 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 
NE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 
You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY: 
THING .. . Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 
Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 
* Problems of the Country Home.” 
co. 


GRAVELY MFG. 
BOX 235 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 





from California. New intro- 


* GR AVELy * 
ductions, rare varieties and 


TRACTOR- MOWER 
; RR { wide color range. Thrive any- 
where. Guaranteed to grow in your garden. 
New 1941 color catalog describes 250 varie- 
ties, free. 
MILLIKEN GARDENS 


359 W. Colorado Arcadia, Calif. 








You Are Invited 


to visit our gladiolus fields at any time from 
the time they begin to bloom in mid-August 


until frost. The newer varieties will be in 
bloom from early August on. My main fields 
are at their best in early September. If you are 
not acquainted with the newer modern gladi- 
olus you should get acquainted with them. We 
have over forty (40) acres here with most of 
the best newer varieties, including the famous 
Palmer strain. 
Are you on my mailing list? 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer Gove 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 











KEEP DOGS AWAY 


from shrubs, flowers, evergreens &%. 
Use Liquid CHAPERONE 5 
hes 


Wonderful new dog repellent, won’t 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
i. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. 

foney back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 257,So. Sudbury, Mass. 


A Growing Garden 
Diary 
By Martie Apney Harrzoe, (S. C.) 


SepTeMBeR 2—A _ thought: 
is never finished, which 
teresting. The Hybrid 
antha Roses are blooming beautifully. 
I cultivated about them this morning. 
We depended on dust mulch entirely this 
year and they are healthy with very little 
black spot. The Hybrid Perpetuals have 
grown so much that I had to eut off long 
branches. 

All families are trying to,get as much 
pleasure as possible from these last 
vacation days before schools open. Out- 
door suppers are in order. I know one 
family that has a supper table under a 
pergola covered with white “foam” 
flowers, Silver Lace Vine (Polygonum 
auberti). This decorative perennial vine 
is vigorous and fast-growing; it blooms 
in the fall. 

SEPTEMBER 4—In separating Japanese 
Iris today, to replant, we eut off portions 
of root and stem with a sharp knife. 
We saw to it that the soil where they 
were to be planted had in it material 
that holds moisture, using leaf mold and 
compost but no bone meal or lime. The 
divisions were placed so the crowns would 
be 2 inches deep. Sunshine is necessary 
for them but they do not have to be in 
sun all day. , 

While getting runners of 
Grass cut back where rains made _ it 
run over into borders, 1 noticed that 
hardy Asters are beginning to bloom and 
that orange-color hips on old-fashioned 
Roses are quite attractive in the shrub- 
bery borders. 

SEPTEMBER 7—I enjoyed working about 
the herbs today which have a border to 
themselves in the vegetable garden al- 
though they are interesting and effective 
among flowers, I think. Rue has such 
pretty foliage; the seed pods are ready to 
be gathered and yellow blooms are show- 
ing again. I picked Sage leaves for they 
are just right to dry. In the flower 
garden Altheas, Buddleia, Vitex and 
Verbenas are giving cool-looking lavender 
shades along with white Phlox, while 
from the orchard come the delectable 
odor of Seuppernongs beginning to ripen. 
But, I got so warm from working that 
the house felt like a refrigerator when 
I came in, which is good, for the cook 
and | are to can soup-mixture—tomatoes, 
okra, corn, lima beans. It will be nice 
to have our own produce on the shelves 
when winter comes. 


A garden 
makes it in- 
Tea and Poly- 


Bermuda 





Pick Lettuce in December 


Sow seed NOW for fresh Winter salads. Place this 

simple. inexpensive glass protection over the rows of Let- 

tuce, Swiss Chard, Parsley, etc. Your crops will be safe 

from frost, wind, rain and animals for weeks after the 

first killing frost. Make your Defense garden grow more! 
ma ° 


Flowers, too 
Save special flower  fa- 
vorites for Thanksgiving! 

hardy flower’ seed 

for early, sturdy 
plants next Spring 
Self-ventilating ; no fuss 
Supplies marimum light 
Portable but sturdy. 
Useful all year ’round, 


Write for FREE folder showing photographs and low prices: 


West of the Rockies: East of the Rockies: 
Pacific Coast Mfg. Co. Stanley Cobb, Dep't. 18F 
1407 De Soto Ave., 2 


jarry ° 
Burlinghame, Calif. Scarsdale, New York 








Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 


434 SEPTEMBER, 1941 





DAFFODILS 


for Naturalizing 
Plant This Fall 


MARSHALL'S Matchless 
Daffodil Collection 


25 bulbs, 5 ea. of 5 leading named varieties, 
packed separately $2.00 postpaid. 
100 bulbs, 10 ea. of 10 leading named varieties— 
$6.50 postpaid. Packed separately. 


Send for Your copy of our Fall Catalog 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 
154 W. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 10—We did 
cleaning, removing dying and_ dead 
plants; the diseased were burned and 
others put on the compost heap to deeay. 
In the vegetable garden seed were sown 
—radish, carrot, beet, cabbage and 
spinach. I could hardly attend to any 
work for listening to the singing of cot- 
ton pickers. The field is at a distance but 
the words of the song could be heard 
distinetly, and I knew just how the “little 
fellows” were sitting on piles of the fleecy 
cotton. 

SEPTEMBER 13- 


some garden 


It was so cool I needed 
a coat when I went to the garden this 
morning. I disbudded some _ Chrys- 
anthemums, cut dead tops off Phlox, and 
dead stems from Painted Daisies. We 
expect bloom from these later in the fall 
and to assist this blooming I dug about 
them, watered them, and then applied 
liquid manure. And as we want fine 
late fall Roses, I pruned the bushes a 
little, disbudded, and had manure seat- 
tered between the bushes to be dug in. 

SEPTEMBER 18—It is dry _ weather, 
otherwise delightful; September is a 
rather trying month, cool mornings and 
nights, hot in the middle of the day 
with dust, hay fever, ete., but the farmers 
“an get in their crops—of peas, peanuts 
and other produce. Necessary things 
done in the garden now give satisfaction 
though they are mostly things others 
might not notice, much like getting win- 
dow glasses washed and polished. With 
the curtains over them others don’t notice 
their clearness and the first rain after 
they are washed has the outside of the 
glass streaked. 

SEPTEMBER 19—Today, I heard a 
lecturer on landscaping say, “Two things 
most needed in a garden are elbow. grease 
and humus.” I thoroughly agree with 
him. Landseaping is simply planning 
improvement of the landseape with a 
basis of balance and harmony. It is 
fine to have the owner’s personality in 
the landseaping. Conditions in every 
garden are different but this makes for 
individuality. We ean observe’ other 
gardens, study about landscaping and 
experiment in our grounds. 

SEPTEMBER 30—Mimosas are effective 
with ferny sensitive leaves and_ yel- 
lowish-green seed pods. We like plants 
that look attractive even when not 
blooming. Somehow Boxwood always 
has an interesting appearance and | 
‘an’t blame spiders for spinning laey 
webs over them though it keeps me busy 
getting them off. But they don’t harm 
the plants, only the tidiness. It is. still 
quite dry and we are waiting for rain 
before sowing grass seed. Leaves are 
beginning to turn, but with the ‘wind 
they are dropping so fast we are wonder 
ing if we will have the usual brilliant 
coloring. 


ARE YOU OF AGE? 


Have you outgrown the age of the common 
run of annuals and perennials? 


BE A PIONEER. Grow rare flowers 


Send for our catalog of 


OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY BULBS 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Biv. Arcadia, Cal. 































Jacob Sass, originator of the Iris 
The Red Douglas 


Dykes Iris Award 


HE Dykes Medal, top award of the | 
American Iris Society for the year, | 
was won by the Iris The Red Douglas, | 


an origination by Jacob Sass. Runner-up | 
for this medal was City of Lincoln, which 
Hans P. Sass, brother of Jacob, pro- 
duced. 

Each year the Society’s judges select | 
eight Irises of late origin which in their | 
opinion are of exceptional quality. These 
are given an Award of Merit which makes 
them eligible thereafter for the Dykes 
Medal. To win the Award of Merit is 
a mark of distinction. Varieties getting 
the award this vear are as follows: 
rose amber 


Prairie Sunset, 


Elsa Sass, pale lemon-vellow 
Snow Flurry, bluish white 


Old Parchment, creamy white and buff 


Yellow Jewel, glowing vellow 
Ruth Pollock, vellow and red-brown 
Ming Yellow, smooth yellow 





Red Gleam, rich, velvety red 


Varieties other than tall bearded win- 


ning the Award Merit were Ovyez and 
Nada. Foreign varieties receiving the 
award were Alastor and Athala. 








‘ 


Douglas is 


The Red a deep but 


vibrant velvety red 





Now is the time to get and use this fascinat- 
ing book that tells you one practical, tested 
way to have flowers blooming all winter 


Winter Flowers in the 
Sun-h ea ted Pit 


by Kathryn 


‘musts’ for every 


Here is something new under the winter sun. Its cost 
is moderate and the results are startling. This book 
tells you how to construct your outdoor winter garden 
with diagrams, tables and all ‘you need. 

*““A remarkable and truly epoch making book . . 


43 illustrations, large scale plan, index, 294 pages 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


S. Taylor and Edith W. Gregg 


- one of the 


gardener’s library.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 





SPECIAL COLLECTION 


STASSEN TULIP 


100 Batten 


The successful growing of tulips in the fertile soil of 
our State of Virginia Bulb Farm, enables us to offer, 
at this EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE, 
did Rainbow Mixture of BLOOMING SIZE, Long 
Stem DARWIN TULIPS at $2.30 per 100 ppd. 


$230 







FALL 1941 
CATALOG 


a splen- 
FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 





Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


“The holder that holds and is kind 
to flowers and fingers'’ 
The most usable flower holder on the 
market. Soft stems, hollow stems, large 
or small stems of flowers placed be- 
tween flexible brass wires, are held 
firmly but not injured. Heavy lead base 
supplies proper balance 
See prices in August. issue 


Special offer to 
Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 





4th St. No. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 








2 YEAR OLD hall GROWN 


TODAY! 


Get superbly blooming, 


field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. 
quality plants frequently sell for 35c 
‘cream of the crop” 


and get the ‘ 


guaranteed to live, 2-year-old, 
Similar 
each or more. Order now 
of this years finest plants! 


YOUR CHOICE OF AMERICA'S FAVORITE VARIETIES! 


Ami Quinard (deep red) 
Briarcliff (vivid pink) 

Betty U 
Caledonia (pure white) 

Columbia (bright pink) 
Etoile de Hollande (dp 
E, G. Hill (dazzling red) 
E. Nellie Perkins (coppe 


Golden Dawn (fine yellow) | Clb. Talisman (red, 


Victoria (white) 


richard (copper) 


Luxembourg (yellow orange) wit, 
Joanna Hill (yellow) 
Radiance Ked (best red) 
Radiance Pink (best pk.) 
Sunburst (deep yellow) 
red)| Talisman (red, gold, yellow) OUR 

CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 
r) | Clb. Pres. Hoover(red,gold) If any rose that you 
yellow) purchase from this 


Clb. Paul’s Scarlet (dk. red) mal cH ' an A. 


ORDER as FEW or as MANY as YOU DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! tify us on or before 


All above roses are hardy. 


thrive throughout America and bloom for you next spring. 
Inc. 


NAUGHTON FARMS 











y June 1, 1942 and we 
» everblooming varieties that will hh suslaae teael 


DEPT. 3-F WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 








$89 buys 
and glass 
time. 


house of 
garden 
without a 


tor one 


Send for 





ADE 
he oi ks 


Orlyt meets the need for 
quality at a low 
season 
foundation. 
lengthen life of 
against damage by 


tions to hasten or 
year 


Irvington, N. Y., 
Des Plaines, III. 
Dept. E-O 


Orlyt Greenhouse 
ONLY $89 


sections 
and bolts. The one 
complete 
(2 sections). 
Other 
in Canada. 


ready for easy 


greenhouse parts of 


up to $398. Prices slig 


\utomatic heating and ventilating equipment, if desired, 
makes operation carefree. 


a thoroughly 
price. ] 
pleasures. May be bui 
Easily set up in 
flowers. 


illustrated catalog E-0. We also n 
other styles. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Dept. E-O 


Toronto, 


Dept. E-O 


assembly 
shown is 5 by 13 ft. 


Additions can be mz 


practical green- 


different 


wind or hail. 


with 


red cedar 
ide at any 
htly higher 


Joubles the 
It with or 
loca- 
Guaranteed 


manufacture 


Canada 














FLOWER GROWER 
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for lovers of TUMEED 


NEW HANDBOOK ON TULIP CARE AND 
CULTURE JUST OFF THE PRESS — SEND 
FOR YOUR COPY NOW ; 


$y special request, Mr. Harry Nelis has drawn upon 
his long experience in Tulip culture to prepare a 
“ompact handbook that is probably the most authori- 
tative treatment of the subject ever published. Writ- 
ten for the tulip fancier in layman language by one 
who has worked with tulips all his life, and whose 
tulip blooms are of world-wide fame. It is a “‘must 
book for those who take 
pride in their tulips, and 
who wish to preserve their 
bulb stock with best results 
Send 10c for this authori 
tative handbook, now. 
Address your request to 


HARRY NELIS 
1007 Lakewood Bivd. 
Holland, Michigan 












































































































































VELIS S TULIPS: 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG” 


| 
NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
1007 Lakewood Bivd. ' Kolland, Michigan , 























Hardy Garden Lilies 


80 varieties 
Matilija — Large decorative 


satiny white flowers. Yel 
CLARK low stamened: Mignonette 
. scented. Excellent for cut 

LITHS ting. Tall growing. 
CANBY.ORE. 
Usa 




















$1.00each—Three$2.00 


Send for latest catalogue 





























Midwestern Trilliums 


Nodding Trillium—Trillium Cernuum 
Tallest with large leaves. Waxy white 
flowers 12 for $1.50; 3 for 40¢ 
Prairie Trilllum—tTrillium Recurvatum 
Brownish-red flowers Mottled leaves 
12 for $1.50; 3 for 40¢ 
Showy Trillium—Trillium Grandiflorum 
Largest white flowers. Turn pink inaging 
100 for $7.00; 12 for $1.25; 3 for 35¢ 
Snow Trillilum—Trillium Nivale 
Earliest to bloom White flowers 
12 for $2.00; 3 for 50¢ 


Our fall catalog is ready. Send for it. 


W. A. Toole of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WIS. 




















GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


shades. 
packet 


unusual 
mixture, 


Extra large blossoms, 
Sow seed now. Finest 
$1.00, trial packet 50¢. 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Ciackamas, Oregon 






















; in 
HHy4o'3. 


Bright heavenly blue bells, closely 
Bloom 






set on graceful spikes. 
rofusely during April;  long- 
asting. Wonderful for cut flow- 
ers; exquisite when naturalized. 
Extra quality bulbs a big value 
at 8 for 25c, postpaid. Send to- 
day. Fall a. Guide and 
money-saving price-list free. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 

Dept. 142, Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 















Trilliums — East and West 


(Continued 


recommended for southern California or 
the South only when planted in deepest 
shade where there will be ample constant 
moisture. 

They are splendid in bold colonies in 
woodland or along moist stream sides or 
on the margins of woodland pools or bog 
gardens. Trilliums add interest in any 
shaded planting and since they come so 
early may be interplanted with Lilies 
and other late growing subjects. They 
are splendid in the background of the 
large shaded rock garden. In faet, plant 
them in any shaded situation and they 
will be happy—and so will you for 
there is no finer bulb for naturalizing 
in shade. 

Popularly called bulbs, Trilliums are 
really quite large, deeply rooted fleshy 
rhizomes. Soil for them should be deeply 
worked, at least 12 inches. In heavy soils 
they should be covered 4 inches while in 
light soils cover them 6 inches. Set the 
bulbs 5 to 12 inches apart. Planting is 
done in fall only from September to 
December 1, September planting being 
preferable. I have them in equal per- 
fection in so varied soils, such as gravelly 
loam, sandy loam, heavy clay, stiff loam 
and, except for T. ovatum which must 
have acidity, in quite limey soil. They 
grow best in a deep gritty soil rich in 


humus and with liberal moisture. An 
annual fall dressing of leaf mold and 


well rotted manure will greatly enhance 
results. 


Trilliums bloom some the first year 
after planting but it takes a year to 
thoroughly establish them after which 


they will increase in size and beauty with 
the passing years. Onee happily estab- 
lished never disturb them. 

Trillium rivale, the lone member of 
the third type, is so different that I must 
treat it separately. An exquisite little 
plant never over 6 inches high with long 
narrow leaves, its full open flowers are 
borne above the foliage on slender nod- 
ding stems and are white, but are so 
heavily veined purple as to appear a 
pure delicate mauve. 

It does well in any well drained soil 
but best slightly acid, and prefers a rich 
gritty loam. It is lovely in broad colonies 
in woods where not in competition with 
stronger plants and is delightful in the 
shaded rock garden or in little pockets 
among rocks. Set the bulbs 3 to 4 inches 
apart and cover 2 to 3 inches. 

Propagating Trilliums. Native species 
are easily grown from fresh seed immedi- 
ately stratified but the discovery of rare 
sports—as an instance the double T. 
grandiflorum—has raised the question of 
how to propagate them more rapidly. 

The white upper portion of a Trillium 
bulb is the embryo growth and bloom for 


TALS orice 


Write for beautiful tree booklet illustrated in color, 
describing 500 best spring and fall blooming vaneties 
—one hundred at half regular price Also lists 100 
varieties of Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ":; BEAVERTON, OREGON 








from 


page 406) 


next year. Below it are successive rings 
which indicate the growth of preceding 
years. Any injury to the bulb below the 
white new growth will result in the forma- 
tion of from one to many offsets or new 
bulbs. The greatest number will follow a 
complete decapitation of the bulb just 
below the new growth. I once found a 
field where the plow had so cut the bulbs 
several years previously and there were 
from ten to fifty strong bulbs formed 
over each injured bulb. 

You will hesitate such drastic treat- 
ment with a single bulb of a rare sport 
or variant but similar results in a lesser 
degree will obtain by eutting a V-shaped 
groove partially or entirely around the 
bulb just below the white new growth. It 
is best not to dig the bulb but rather pull 
the soil away from the upper portion of 
bulb, cut the groove and then cover the 
bulb until the following fall when you 
may again expose the bulb and remove 
the increase. If this is done with a knife 
fresh cut is made you will have 
another crop of tiny bulbs. Similar treat- 
ment of each of the new bulbs when 
three years old will soon build up a nice 
supply. 

This operation should always be done 
after flowering in spring. If you are 
skeptical, before operating on your 
treasure, expose the bulb of an ordinary 
variety after it flowers in spring, deeapi 
tate or injure it and cover. Then examine 
it in July. 


SO a 


Planting Daylilies 


HEN dividing old Daylily plants 
the first thing to do is to lift the 


W 


entire clump with a spading-fork—a 
spade cuts too many roots. The next 
step is to wash off the soil with the 
force of the garden hose. Then, using 


a sharp knife cut the tough old crown 


apart. And be careful to make natural 
divisions with green tops and_ roots 
closely joined. A minimum of two to 


three “fans” to a piece is best. 
Pulverize the soil to the full depth of 
the fork and set the new division in at 
the same level it formerly grew—no 
deeper. You ean tell where this is by the 
bleaching of the leaves or by the soil 





marks on them. Spread the roots out 
well and cover. 

Hold to the top to prevent sinking 
while you flood the plant—generously. 


Then finish off with dry soil and muleh. 
All the newer Daylilies, as well as the 


older varieties, need considerate atten- 
tion until they are well established. 
Planted in a erowded mixed _ border 


they’ll require a great deal more water 
and muleh than they do in nursery rows 
where they are cultivated: regularly. 

An inch and a half to two inches of 
coarse mulching peat (litter size) or a 
like amount of unsifted compost over the 
roots of each new-set plant will be a big 
help besides taking the wash of the hose. 
The feeding roots as well as the fat 
storage roots lie too close to the surface 
to make ordinary cultivation with a gar- 
den hoe safe. 
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September Vegetable Harvesting 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


N terms of gardening September is 
akin to April in many respects. In 
April we must be cautious about our 

planting because of frosts. In Septem- 
ber we watch carefully the same tender 
plants to determine the right time to 
make the final wholesale harvesting just 
before a killing frost. 

Sometimes fortune smiles on the gar- 
den and no harmful frosts oceur during 
the entire month, and tomatoes, peppers, 
beans and others easily harmed by frosts 
are allowed to keep right on producing. 

Fortunate is the gardener who makes 
the right deductions and so gathers in a 
quantity of green and half-ripe tomatoes, 
the peppers and pimentos, the green 
beans and lima beans, the assorted sizes 
of pickles and cucumbers and everything 
else that would be harmed by frost. 

The tomatoes when gathered should be 
spread out on tables or benches in cellar 
or basement where windows are open and 
the air is allowed to cireulate. Tomatoes 
if properly cared for will continue to 
ripen for weeks after they are taken 
indoors. The very small green tomatoes 
that would have little chance to ripen, 
may be used to good advantage in mak- 
ing a variety of relishes, combined with 
peppers, a few onions and some celery. 

The last minute gathering-in of the 
pepper family should be spread out in 
the same manner as the tomatoes, where 
they may be drawn upon for many culi- 
nary uses for some time to come. 

The odds and ends of beans should be 
gathered, and if the pods are too mature 
they may be shelled for canning or for 


immediate table use. Among the vines 
of the lima beans may be found a 
quantity of dry pods which may be 


shelled and put away in their dry state 
for use later on. 

Another good way to use small amounts 
of various vegetables is to combine them, 


canning them for vegetable or other 
soups. Celery, carrots, cabbage and 
whatever else is suitable may also be 


added to make a complete vegetable soup. 

All vegetables, perhaps with the ex- 
ception of tomatoes, must be processed, 
otherwise they will not keep. Any one 
not familiar with this mode of canning 
may receive instructions where canning 
supplies are sold, or one may write for 
government bulletins, which are quite 


complete and very dependable indeed. 

The celery in the garden at this time 
should be banked with earth to bleach 
it. Endive is also in line for bleaching. 
Gather up the leaves of each plant, hold- 
ing them together near the ends of the 
leaves, and tying them with narrow 
strips of cloth. In about two weeks it 
will bleach white and become crisp and 
tender inside. 

The September garden should have 
crisp heads of celery cabbage ready to 
use. This also withstands fairly hard 
frosts. 

Unless the weather is unusually mild, 
the squash crop should be gathered by 
late September and placed in an airy 
out building until colder weather arrives. 

Mature onions which have been har- 
vested should be spread out to dry, after 
which they may be placed in erates or 
baskets and put in temporary quarters 
until cold weather. 

Sweet potatoes should be dug about 
the middle of the month. They, too, 
must be spread out to dry before putting 
in crates, and kept thereafter where it is 
dry and not too cold. 


The end of September finds many 
vegetables doing their best growing. 


This includes cabbage, turnips, salsify, 
parsnips and the late planted carrots 
and beets, all of which we need show no 
concern about the matter of frosts. 


September gardening is_ interesting 
and exhilarating because the gardener 


must match his wits against the uncer- 
tainties of nature; cold or mild weather, 
‘ain or drought he eannot have his 
choice. But he can, by close observation, 
determine pretty accurately when cer- 
tain jobs should be done, which at this 
time is the important matter of determin- 
ing the deadline for removing the many 
different kinds of vegetables from the 
garden. 





Phases of the Moon 


Full Moon....September 5 
Last Quarter. .September 13 
New Moon....September 20 
First Quarter.September 27 


vyenO 

















CORYDALIS 
BULBOSA 


See July Flower Grower, page 352 
One of the many “Things Out-of-the-Ordi- 
nary” that we offer in our large free cata- 


log. 
STRONG BULBS 
3 for 50c; 10 for $1.50, postpaid 
POPPIES, too, more than 30 kinds, 
all ready now 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shelburne, Vermont 








A New Lily.... 
Umbellatum ‘‘Chief Chinook’ 


Born and bred in the Pacific Northwest, this =e- 
nificent new variety bears immense heads of light 
apricot orange upright flowers on stout two foot 
stems. June flowering. Of easiest culture and a 
brilliant addition to American gardens. 

Large Home Grown Bulbs .50 each © $5.00 dozen 

postpaid 

Write today for our new illustrated catalog describ- 
ing over 150 Lily species and hybrids for fall 


planting. 
EDGAR L. KLINE 


Lily Specialist Lake Grove, Oregon 



























The Illco Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and gar- 
dens of every size. The fine mist produced by the especially 
designed spray head becomes warm and aerated before it 
settles to the ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze 
this fog is blown for many feet 

ADJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 

Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 
angle by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 
quickly and easily changed. The spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life 
There is 8 ft. of hose between each head. 

ORDER NOW 

Mail your order today. Ordinary city pressure will accom- 

modate ten or more heads from each supply line. 
ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 

Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 Ibs.)............ $7.75 

Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.).... : 

Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 Ibs.)....... 

Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.)......... 19.35 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. Sant. & 


Aurora, Ill. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Ill. 























Ask for Catalog of .... 


Vaughans Famous Tulips 
Grown in the _ U.S.A. 


Tulips from our fields in the Pacific North- 
west, largest in the U. S. A., are available 
this fall in finest garden varieties. Famous 
Rainbow Collection, 40 bulbs, 8 each of 
red, pink, orange, yellow, lavender, each 
variety separately bagged and labeled, pre- 
paid for $2. Fall Catalog of Spring Flower- 
ing Bulbs lists these and everything else 
for fall planting. Free on request. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


47 Barclay St. (Dept. 39) 19 w, Randolph St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 











1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Ask for Free Catalog No. 39 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Huge flowers noted 
for their uniform size, 
extra fine texture and 
an array of colors 
seldom seen in the 
more exclusive collections. 
include shades of red, pink, yellow, 
bronze, orchid, blue, lavender, mingled 
with pencil stripes and blotches. 

100 large size plants $2.50 

250 large size plants $5.00 


We pay Transportation charges. 
Send your order today. We will ship at 
the proper time for planting. 
Pitzonka’s Prize Pansies are pictured in na- 
tural colors in our new catalog. Send for 





Solid colors 


a copy and see the beautiful colors. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


Bristol, Penna. 


P. O. Box F 
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Classified Advertising Section 


PEONIES—Close out sale priced. 
labeled, $2.00 postpaid. C. 
Ww. Ve. 


List free. 
Murray, Rt. 


10 different, 
2, Fairmont, 








Phlox 








RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Alpines 
UNUSUAL ALPINES AND PERENNIALS. Descriptive 


price catalog on request. Bowie Landscape Service, 151% 
W. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baby Evergreens 


BABY ‘EVERGREENS 25, 2 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce, 
$1.00; or 5, 5 yr. $1.00 Postpaid. Wide list of ever- 
greens. Electric hot bed kits. Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio 





Begonias 
BEGONIAS—300 Rare Varieties. Introductory offer: 6 Rare 
Begonias, $2.00 (our selection) Descriptive book 50c. 
Greentree Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs 


WILSHIRE GARDENS in Hoquiam, Washington, is glad 
to send you their catalog of Daffodils and other spring- 
flowering bulbs Your card will bring a prompt reply. 
HOLLAND TULIP BULBS grown in Oregon, and Rose 
bushes. Free list in color. TUALATIN VALLEY NUR- 
SERIES, Sherwood, Oregon 

DAFFODILS and Narcissus. Special, September only. 
sushel hand made mixture $15.00, express prepaid. 100 
Crocus, large size, assorted mixture, Yellow, Purple, White, 
Striped, $4.50 postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Sno- 
homish, Washington ; 

TULIPS— Offering for sale my collection, grown as a hobby. 
Named varieties. Pamphlet mailed on request. M. W. SAUL, 
955 E. CENTRAL, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


TULIP BULBS. 100 mixed, large $4.50; bedding $3.25. 
10 each 10 varieties labeled, May-flowering, large $5.00; 
bedding $3.75; same of Triumphs, large $6.00; bedding 


$4.50. Prepaid east of Rockies. The Van Gardens, King- 
ston, New Jersey 
25 DARWIN TULIPS $1.00. Large bedding size, diameter 


1” up. Other $1.00 specials: 100 Ranunculus and Anemones 
or smaller size, 200 for $1.00; 40 Dutch Iris; 150 White or 
100 colored Freesias; 40 lovely assorted winter Oxalis. Each 
item $1.00. Three for $2.75. Six items, $5.35. Postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Catalog free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La 
Verne, Calif 


Cactus 








CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas 

Articles on culture, 
Recognized authority. Learn 
Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
new species, exploration 
about Cacti. $1.00 six months 
$I. 00 BUYS 30 CACTI & SUCCULENTS, 2 to 6 inch, all 
different, labeled. These figures are not a misprint, we 
want 5000 new customers This offer cannot be repeated, 
don't wait, order today! Our unconditional guarantee pro- 
tects every customer. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, Box 
1571, San Antonio, Texas 


Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Our 
pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of pleasure 
and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. *‘LONG- 
VIEW" Box FG, CRICHTON, ALAB AMA 


Daffodils 


MORE THAN 300 popular varieties, novelties, and original 
introductions listed and described in big catalog free on 
request. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 2, Md. 








DAFFODILS—7 variety mixture, $8.50 per bushel, $2.25 
per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Emperor, Sir 
Watkins, included. List. River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, 
Va 





DAFFODILS—Large mixed, 25 for $1.00. Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Lilies, Irises, Perennials, Strawberries. Price list 
free. T. Leemhuis, Cornell, Ilinois 





“ “HAND- MADE” BAPTOR SN. mixture—$3.25 hundred; $30 
thousand, 25 varieties, 8 distinct types covering six weeks 
bloom. Includes King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, Cheerful- 
ness, ete. Daffodil mixture for naturalizing, 12 varieties, 
earliest to latest, also Poet’s Narcissus, $15 thousand, 250 
at thousand rate. Everything blooming size. Howard Gar- 
dens, Republic, Mo 


Delphiniums_ 


PUGET i DELPHINIUMS. Now ‘for fall planting. 
2 yr. clumps 75c. 3 for $2.06. 1941 Seeds, 5e large 














packet. Baby seedlings, Spring delivery, 75c per dozen. 
Mrs. L. V. Howell, Issaquah, Wash. 

Eremurus 
TOWER OF JEWELS~-Beautiful beyond words. Stately 


Bargain 1-2 yr. 
Foxlake, Wisconsin. 


lemon, orange. Order now. 
Fairview Gardens (6), 


pink, white, 
$1.00 per 10. 
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Grape Hyacinths 
GRAPE HYACINTHS—larger bright deep blue, 30 for 
$1.00; 100 for $3.00. Plumosum (Feather Hyacinth) violet 
blue, fine for rockery, five for $1.00 postpaid. The Red 
woods Garden, Rt. 10, Box 210, Milwaukie, Oregon. 











unions Plants 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. 


Plant now for 
Winter flowering. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Department 
F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 








Ground Covers 





PACHYSANDRA the unequaled ground cover for shady 
places $5.50 per hundred, $40.00 per thousand. Ajuga 











(Bugle), Euonymous, Ivy, Myrtle, Sedum, Thyme, Ver- 
onica, etc. Hugh B. Barclay, Dept. FG-41, Narbe rth, Pa. 
Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS New Hybrids: August Pioneer, Bouton- 
niere, Bijou (or Sirius). List of 100 varieties. Collection, 
3.50 postpaid. Also 7 beautiful Japanese Iris, labeled, 
collection $1.00, postpaid. Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, 
Mass 


HEMEROCALLIS—wild types, H. fulva rosea (Rosalind) 
$6.00; H. multiflora, $3.00; Chengtu, $2.00. List free 
Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida. 





Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; Gladiolus 
Thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium—Cyclamen 
Mites; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet free with 
order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. (makes 12-24 
gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. 
$10.00; cash with order. Write for circular describing 
sprayer that works from the hose; also new Garden Gadget 
circular. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East 
Williston, N. Y. 











Iris 











“SCENTED”? COLLECTION, 12 for only $1.00, postpaid; 
or 14 different Dwarf Iris. Free catalogue listing hun- 
dreds of varieties. Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas. 
IRISES, PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS AND POPPIES. 
Illustrated Catalog No. 36, listing over 1500 varieties free. 
Highest quality stock, attractive prices. C. F. Wassenberg, 
Van Wert, Ohio 

IF you WANT Japances Iris in your garden that will be 
the envy of your friends, plant Kemp's new hybrids, and 
rainbow Orchid Flowering varieties. 1941 catalog free. 
Kemp's Gardens, Breeders and Growers, Box 181, Little 
Silver, New Jersey. 








IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid 
for $1.00. List 450 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 








LOUISIANA IRIS—The newly discovered Louisiana Iris. 
Assorted colors. 20 for $1.00. Edmond Riggs, Saint Martin- 
ville, La. 








Lilies 


LILIES; 25 Tenuifolium, or 12 Concolor, Cernuum, Golden 
Gleam, 6 Maximowieziana, 6 Henryi, 6 Red Russian, or 5 
Sunset, each unit $1.10 prepaid. The Far North Gardens, 
Iron River, Wisconsin. 














Oriental Poppies 





A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make satis- 
fied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list. 





WORLD'S LARGEST POPPY COLLECTION. Over 250 
named varieties, all colors, sizes, descriptive list free. 
Knapp’s Oriental Gardens, Zionsville, Indiana. 








Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911, Berlin, Maryland. 


SIX FINE PEONIES $2.00. Mary Brand, Baroness 
Schroder, Mons. Jules Elie, Clair Dubois, Marie Jacquin, 
and Felix Crousse. Standard divisions. Prepaid. Walton 
k. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 


PRIZE WINNERS. GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. Must 
move from leased ground. Auguste Dessert, Adolphe Rous- 
seau, Augustin Dow, Cherry Hill, Clemenceau, Felix 
Crousse, Festiva Maxima, Frances Willard, Jubilee, Latulip, 
Lora Dexheimer, Loveliness, Martha Bullock, Mary Brand, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Solange, Souv. Bigot, Therese, Touran- 
gelle, Walter Faxon, each 35c. Grandiflora Jeannot, Lady 
Duff, Mrs. Edward Harding, Nina Secor, Phyllis Kelway, 
Primevere, Richard Carvel, W. Christman, W. Turner, 50c 
each. Cornelia Shaylor, Gloriana, Harry Richardson, His- 
panola, Kathryn Havemeyer, Kelway’s Glorious, Laura 
Dessert, LeCygne, Mabel Franklin, Minnie Shaylor, 
Philippe Riviore, 75c. Alice Harding, Betty Blossom, Ella 
Christianson, Hansina Brand, Hazel Kinney, Henry Vories, 
Mrs. Deane Funk, Myrtle Gentry, Pres. Wilson, $1.00. $1.00 
specials—including all colors, my choice: 6 double or 4 Jap- 
anese-single Peonies; 6 Poppies; 6 Daylilies; 25 Germanicas; 
6 Siberian, or 100 choice Tall Iris, 5 kinds, labeled, or 50 
Dwarf Miniature Iris, unlabeled. Get my auction list. Dr. 
Thimlar Gardens, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 








$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 two-year large clumps Phlox, as 
sorted colors. 10 Mammoth long stemmed White Violets. 
10 Perennial Asters, each different. 25 Best Perennials, all 
different. $3.00 orders postpaid. Justamere Nook, Ellen 
ville, N. Y. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write ‘for samples and 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 





Special Offers 


LIVE FOREVER. 10 different varieties ornate hardy Sem- 
pervivums, $1.00. 10 different varieties Sedums, $1.00. 5 
varieties Red-Toned Iris, including Indian Chief, 30c. Plants 
labeled and postpaid. Descriptive Perennial list Free 
Glacial Rock Gardens, Macedon, N. Y 





BLUE ROSES. Red Snowballs! Multicolore d Mums! Green 
Lilies! BLOOMTINT magically creates new flower colors 
Fascinating! Unusual flower arrangements, corsages. Enough 
to color-change hundreds of flowers, only $1.00, postpaid 
JEAN MACLEAN, BRIDGETON, INDIANA. 


GIANT PANSIES! Hybrid Delphiniums! Fancy Colum 
bines! Shirley Foxgloves! Canterbury Bells! 12 each $2.00 
Any 75 plants $2.50 postpaid. Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover, New Jersey. 





Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 
tion, 5 varieties, $1.00 Postpaid. 
Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana 





acaule, pubescens, 
25 natives, our selec 
Henderson’s Botanical 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, for easy Fall Planting and 
better Spring results. Brighten yard and garden with 
perennial woodland beauty. Brilliant Winter berries. Ever- 
green and early blooming plants for Christmas potting. 
Free a. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, 
HOME, PENNSYLVANIA. 








Petunias as House Plants 


By Mrs. G. G. WiuiaMs, (Penna.) 


Ba has always seemed sad to me that 
in the fall, just when the Petunias are 
putting out strong frost 
comes and kills them. Last year, | deter 
mined to carry some of them into the 
house. A long, rather deep box was pre- 
pared and filled with good soil. Then | 
trimmed off all the branches which had 
flowered, leaving only ‘the strong, green 
new shoots. I lifted each plant carefully, 
disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
I kept them in the basement for a few 
days, until the plants had taken root and 
begun to grow. Then I carried them up- 
stairs to a sunny window. 

In Ogtober, my Petunias began to 
bloom and all through the sunny month 
they were a spot of brilliant pink in 
my living-room. With the coming of the 
cold, short, dark winter days, the plants 
did not bloom except for an oceasional 
blossom. But when the sun began to 
shine again, the plants seemed to take 
on new life and early in March began to 
bloom riotously. For six weeks they were 
a solid mass of bloom, until at last they 
seemed to have bloomed themselves to 
death. But by that time the spring flowers 
were studding the garden, so the box 
was taken out and put away for a repeat 
this fall. 

Not only were these Petunias beautiful 


new. shoots, 


in my window, but I felt that I had 
saved them from a too early death by 
frost. 


Tomatoes do not need to have the 
sun shine directly on them. In facet, 
they have better quality if ripened un- 
der the protection of the leaves, so 
gardeners should not cut away the 
foliage. 
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“ShadyLawnNursery Specials 


NEW SENSATIONAL SHASTA DAISIES—Dien- 
er’s New Everblooming Shasta Daisies. Flowers 
size of saucers 6 to 8 in. across. Double fluffy 
flowers all summer. Excellent as a cut flower as 
well. Do not miss this opportunity to be the first 
to have this hardy new Shasta. Order now that 
the plants will make clumps for the Fall, and 
enjoy them all next summer. 

Special price...3 for $1.00..7 for $2.00 Postpaid 

POPPIES—Plant now till Fall. Order quickly if 
you wish this fine Poppy collection. 6 gorgeous, 
all different, mammoth flowering 2 yr. for. .$1.00 

FRENCH LILACS—These handsome Lilacs are not 
like the common in growth. They are dwarf and 
do not fill your garden with unsightly sucker 
plants. They remain by themselves. We have a 
fine stock of 2 ft. blooming size, double or single, 
your choice as to colors. Red, light blue, purple, 
white, pink, 2 for $1.00. See cover August Flower 
Grower. 

HOLLY-—-The true Xmas Holly. Plant now for 
hedges or grow for windbreaks. 
15 plants $1.00 


bulbs in 8 











DAFFODILS—100 assorted varieties. 


Excellent for naturalizing. Shade or sun...$1.00 
LILY OF THE VALLEY..:...........50 for $1.00 
ALMOND—F lowering type. That pretty pink shrub 


with double rose like flowers. 


AZALEAS—6 bushy red Japanese flowering. .$1.00 
CLEMATIS—1 Jackmani, 1 Andre red. .2 for $1.09 
CREPE MYRTLE-—red, hardy, extra heavy plants 


1 for $1.00 

PEONIES—Handsome double sorts. Fl. size. All 
colors. Red, white, pink. . . 6 for $1.00 
Japanese. Single. 1 ea. Red, white, pink.3 for $1.00 
— Handsome large flowering, assorted col- 
10 for $1.00 
FRAGRANT VIOLETS. Excellent for winter fore- 
30 6 clumps $1.00 
AUGUST LILIES. Always a garden favorite. Fra- 
grant white Lilies in great clusters. Come up 
every year without cultivation....3 clumps $1.00 
HARDY FERNS—A handsome selection of Hare’s 


Blooms in spring 
2 for $1.00 


foot, Xmas fern, lace fern, Maidenhair, etc. 
Mixed OF SODOrOte......0.ccccness 8 clumps $1.00 
They make a nice house plant as well. 

RED DOGWOOD. Plant now. 3 ft............ $1.00 
JAPANESE MAPLES~—-seedlings from the red type 
6 for $1.00 

BARBERRY—Jap. Red Berry 15”, Bushy, 
15 for $1.00 
BARBERRY—Jap. Red Leaf 10”...... 10 for $1.00 





PANSIES——Monster type. Plant these now as 
they will winter outdoors..... 100 for $1.00 


HOUSE PLANTS 


CAMELLIA—Extra large plants 15 in. Well 

branched. Red, pink or white..... Each $1.00 
CAMELLIA—Small plants for growing on 

3 for $1.00 

OLEANDER—Here is a unique assortment. 1 red, 

1 pink, 1 yellow, 1 white. . All four for $1.00 





CACTUS—6 all different............... . $1.00 
GARDENIAS—15 in. re ady ‘to bud. -3 for $1.00 

RTE RE EET 3 for $1.00 
POINSETTIA -Order them now and enjoy a own 


grown flowers for Xmas....... ....5 for $1.00 
CHINESE EVERGREEN. Over the Thong Road 
came these beautiful plants. Just place in water. 
Indoors shade. Lovely plants. ee or table 
Cn et cincngts0s ides enamonmeoeie for $1.00 
Send for complete list of many Fok B -. 


Add 10c for packing and postage 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Hammonton, New Jersey 

















Mwaken Kedle CH alent 
IN FLOWER 
ARRANGING 


YOU’LL BE SURPRISED at the 
new ideas you develop the moment 
you start using DAZEY FLOWER 
HOLDERS. xx Exclusive leaf 
shapes, combination types, both 
mesh and needlesharp styles— 


more kinds than you've ever heard 
of! FREE FLOWERCRAFT Book- 
let—ask your dealer or send 3c 
(to cover mailing) to Dazey, 843 
East 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


At Your Deoler 





DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO., LOS ANGELES *NEW YORK 
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Es-Min-El 


FTER a two months’ trial of Bs-Min-El 
on an experimental plot of turf, I be- 
lieve IT am safe in saying that FLOWER 
GROWER readers who take pride in their 
lawns will thank the Tennessee Corporation, 


Loma Division, 61 Broadway, New York 
City, for bringing the product to their at- 


tention in these columns. As a chemist, I 
am a pretty fair gardener; consequently, | 
know nothing about the properties of the 
mixture other than that it makes the grow- 
ing of good turf easier and surer than any- 
thing I know of. The name, Es-Min-El, 
which is their abbreviation for essential 
mineral elements, no doubt explains the 
magical touch it has in producing a lovely 
lawn. These notes are being written in late 
June, so a full report cannot be given now 
(it will be during the winter), but you 
are well advised, I believe, when you are 
urged to get in touch with the manufac- 
turer for their free literature and to lay in 
a supply of the product during the fall. 


English Iris Sunset 


S these notes are being written in late 
June, the English Iris Sunset, which I 
had from Gardenville Bulb Growers, R.F.D. 
6, Box 516 F, Tacoma, Wash., last fall, is 
the outstanding feature of the garden. Al- 


though its lovely rosy lavender flowers are 
beautiful in the garden setting, they last 
longer in water, so the garden picture is 
sacrificed to the desire for house decora- 
tion. English Irises are considered hardy, 
but I find that the statement has to be 


qualified to a certain extent if one is 
speaking of a climate as severe as Northern 
Michigan. Here we find it advantageous to 
delay planting the bulbs until they have 
no time to make top growth before snow 
comes; then with a good mulch over them, 


one can depend upon a nice performance. 
They do best here on a south slope where 
they get full sun and no standing water at 
any time. 


American Tulips 


O not be discouraged this fall when 

you hear the pessimists wailing about 
the absence of Dutch-grown Tulips and of 
how inferior are bulbs of American pro- 
duction. There will be no Dutch bulbs, 
of course, but there will likely be enough 
home-grown stock to go around, and let 
no one tell you that they are not just as 
good as any that ever came from Holland. I 
was rather skeptical about it last fall, but 
after forcing some of Vaughan’s stock 
(Vaughan’s Seed Store, 10 West Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill.) and finding it superior 
to anything I have ever used, no one is 
going to scare me again. 


Protex 
INCE writing the notes on Winter Pro- 
tex, which appeared in this column 
last fall, I have received a new booklet 


from the manufacturers, Protex Industries, 


Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., further out- 
lining the uses to which their efficient 
product may be put. You owe it to your- 


self and to your precious trees and shrubs 
to get this booklet (free from the 
address) before you enter another 
planting season.—C. W. Woon, ( Mich.) 


fore- 
going 


| 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. Grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All plants are labeled and 
shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 


SNOWFLAME (Pat. 365)—Sensational new variety. Two 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange, lower half 
pure white. Strong grower and free flowering Unusual 
and rare, each .75; three for $2.00; $7.50 per 12 

“MRS. PERRY — large, PURITY Pure Coral 
a clear pink, . pink, large and fine. ..50¢ 

i ee *PERRY’S WHITE—large 
ee a ek glistening white ‘ 
hes cine LULU NEELY large ox 
CAVALIER—large, crinkly ood red - 5 
deep ee red Tall "WURTEMBERGIA larg 
and new, each... ..50 est of all red . -50 
OLYMPIA. DOUBLE Sal “ORANGE KING ‘select 
mon, early, each. . 35¢ large orange ...... -35 
ENCHANTRESS ‘large, "MAY SADLER 


beautiful lilac rose. New 
and fine, each 
FAIRY—delicate rose pink, 


large sal- 
SO Gee bv tasncs .35 
SASS PINK — large flow- 
ers, delicate flesh pink, 





dainty a free flower 
HELEN ELIZABETH | “PERFECTION — large, 
light La France pink dainty pink crinkled. 
Deeply crinkled, long Tall stems ween 50 
blooming, each ....... WUNDERKIND finest 
HENRI CAYEUX Wine cerise or Begonia-rose. 
purple. Does best in Large flowers, tall stems. 
partial shade, each. . ..50 Very fine . +++ 050 
“JOYCE — Beautifjjl Am. SALMON GLOW new 
Beauty rose, tall and tall DOUBLE. Late 
free flowering, each....35 Brilliant salmon .50 
Any three 35c varieties... $ .80 
Any three 50c varieties 1.20 


12 varieties, your choice, 


(exe ept Snowflame) 3.95 
One of each of all 


20 varieties listed in- 


cluding Snowflame 6.65 
*One of each marked with star* eight 
varieties : us 1.75 
SPECIAL BARGAIN: Fight fine named varie- 


ties, (Our selection) properly labeled and post DE 
paid for only $1.00. We will send a nice sear” 
of colors and not more than one of a kind. N 
This is the finest and largest 





bargain we ever 
offered 
THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 





has” 


NO RAISE 
IN PRICE OF , 
LA NO. - 
acti awn Grass Mixture By 
Balanced ‘high quality, 5 1b 


the same a Postpaid. 


25 Ibs. $15-' 








ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 
plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them in 
the soil to root. At your dealers 


V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-30 Ambler, Pa. 
















Illustrations 
Descriptions 
Cultural Directions 
of Best Seeds and 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


Drop Us a Card TODAY, and Get Your Copy 


GEO. W. fork SEED COMPANY 
DEPT. F6 GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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MAYFLOWERING TULIPS 


AMERICAN GROWN 


For a wealth of color in your garden all through May, 
plant tulips. These are especially priced for Flower 
Grower readers and consist of bedding sized bulbs 
that have been selected to give your garden gorgeous 
color and a wealth of fine cut flowers. Choose the col 
ors you like from this collection and we will send you 
tine named varieties ALL PROPERLY LABELED. 


YELLOW PINK RED 

ORANGE BRONZE MAROON 
LAVENDER 

16 BULBS (4 each of any 4 colors)....... $1.00 

35 BULBS (5 each of ALL 7 colors)........ . 2.00 

48 BULBS (12 each of any 4 colors) Re 


TULIPS-RAINBOW MIXTURE 


Gorgeous assortment of many colors, all good varieties 
but not labeled as to variety. PRICED SAME AS 
ABOVE NAMED SORTS 


2 2 
ink 
FAMOUS FANTASY ‘rorcy tip 
lacinated blooms, pink marked with green. 
10 TOP SIZE BULBS $1.00 


Giant 


22 Ss 
ALL OF ABOVE BULBS ARE POSTPAID. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F OLYMPIA, WASH. 
Write for catalog listing choice home grown daffodils, 
tulips, iris, hyancinths, crocus, etc. 














Plant IRIS now for spring bloom 


Finest varieties, moderately priced. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Catalog on request 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





Trumpet 


foal! 


Poetius > = 


Special ‘‘New Friends’’ offer brings 
this splendid mixture, including golden 
vellow ‘‘trumpet’’ and white ‘‘Poeti 
cus’’ with searlet-rimmed cup. All 
bulbs LO to 12 cms around, guaranteed 
to bloom. This best-flowering size usu- 
ally sells for much more. Now 3 for 
10c; 10 bulbs only 25c. Sent postpaid. 
Send today. Fall Planting Guide and 
money-saving price-list free. 







VAN BOURGONDIEN 
Dept. 141, Babylon 


BROS. 
Long Island, N. Y. 





BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
for many Spring weeks. It is Camassia 
quamash, delightfully different, but easy 
as Tulip and hardy. 
33 for $1.00 100 for $2.50 
Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, DEPT. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 








8 Delphinium Plants $1.00 
New PACIFIC GIANTS strain 


Mixed colors. 8 old) $1.00. 
18 for $2.00. Plant Sept. 


Boulder, Colo. 


plants 
30 for $3.00. 


LONG'S GARDENS — 


(year 
Prepaid. 











New DAYLILIES 


Hemerocallis 


Dr. Stout’s Hybrids exclusively. 
Reds, Pinks, Pastels, Bicolors. Miniature 
to giant. May to October. Blooms remain 
open evenings. 


TREE PEONIES 


We now offer the best varieties of these 
lovely plants, selected after 30 years of 
collecting and testing. All field-grown 
plants. 





Ask for Fall List of 
Daylilies and Tree Peonies 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


California Hyacinth 


California 
make it a 


EVERAL 
Hyacinth, 


characters of the 


Brodiaea capitata, 


worthy candidate for admission into east- 
ern gardens. First is its hardiness (an es- 
tablished fact in this severe climate) with- 


out pampering. It might be advisable to 


lift the corms after they go dormant if 
they are planted in heavy soil, though it 


light sand. An- 
character is its 


seems not 
other ingratiating 
flowering habit, 


necessary in my 
early 
which commences soon after 
the passing of winter. Its clusters of pretty 
lilac-blue foot in 
length. Planted in large groups in a par- 
tially shaded spot, they should 
for years to come with an early spring dis- 


flowers are on stems a 


reward one 


play, not easily duplicated in any other 
flower, certainly not at the low price you 
would have to pay Carl Purdy, Ukiah, 


Calif., for the corms. Incidentally, one need 
not stop with this kind, for he lists more 
than a dozen Brodiaeas, ranging from the 
milk-white B. lactea through yellow, blue, 
lilae and purple to the brilliant crimson 
B. coccinea. 

deep and the same distance apart, 
to Purdy’s catalogue for 
exposure, as want 
others prefer part shade. 


Plant the corms about 2 inches 
referring 
directions as to 
full sun 


some while 


Statice Minuta’ 


ke the gardener, 

the Great Sea one or 
eral of the annual cutting 
and perhaps one of the less known peren- 
It could equally 
well mean a really choice rock garden orna- 
ment. At least a dozen 
8 inches tall, have been in this garden, 
all were of more than 
haps the best of small Statices is 
S. minuta, a really minute plant of small 
rosettes and violet-colored flowers on 


Statice usually means 


Lavender, sev- 
species used for 
nials of perennial borders. 
species, none over 
and 
Per- 


passing value. 


these 


2-inch 
stems. Used generously on a sunny slope in 
the rock garden, where it is protected from 
eold winds, it should be a 
delighting the gardener 
display. It noted 
offerings of the Lamb 
Sharp Ave., Spokane, 


permanent joy, 
with a summer-long 
Was unusual 


East 101 


among the 
Nurseries, 
Washington. 


Gardenias 


HY not have your own Gardenias this 
winter? They may not outshine the 
ones you get at the florist’s shop and they 


may not even equal the commercial prod- 
ucts, but you will have the satisfaction of 
doing something out of the ordinary. And 


you can do it quite easily with one of the 
nice bushy plants that Hugo Kind (Shady 
Lawn Nursery, Hammonton, N. J.) 
follow his instructions. 


rare CACTI 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
If wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! , 5 g.,D-13 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS uynes, PCALIF. 


sends if 
you 











pt 


Adco 


T is not the purpose of 
into the perennial 
animal manures versus chemical 
but rather to point out the fact 
cannot, if you are an ordinary 
ordinary soil, 


these notes to 


enter discussion of 
fertilizers, 
that 
gardener on 
factor. In 
generally 


you 


ignore the humus 
olden times obtained 
now we have to look 
Thanks to Adeco Works, 
matter been greatly 
simplified. The is explained, and 
many other vital soil facts are discussed, in 
their booklet, “The Life of the Soil,’ which 
they will gladly send you upon request. 


humus Was 


from strawy manure; 
elsewhere for it. 
Carlisle, Pa., the has 


process 


A Lovely Burnet 
HETHER 


have it, or 


obtusa, as 
Poterium 
others, the 

border 
splendid cutting item. 


Sanguisorba 
some obtusum, 
Japanese Burnet 
plant as well as a 
Among other 


according to 
is a desirable 


recol- 


mendations, a summer-long blooming habit 
and the ability to get along in any ordi- 


soil 
should be added, though, 
growth of 3. feet 
mentioned in the 


border mentioned. It 


that the luxuriant 


nary may be 


and long flower spikes 
literature are not to be 
unless the rich in 
It carries a shade of 
crimson ) well in the 
garden, It noted in the catalogue of 
Wayside Gardens, 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, 
Ohio. 


humus. 
(near- 


expected soil is 


very good rose 


that goes summer 


Was 


Exhibition Peonies 


ty the strength of my 
i friend ordered the 


hibition 


recommendation, 
collection of ex- 


Peonies which Auglaize Gardens, 


Van Wert, Ohio, advertised in THE FLOWER 
GROWER about a year ago. Despite rose 


Peonies as 
this year 
beauty that this 
vears to come— 
the violet-rose of Rosa Bonheur, 
shell-pink of Milton Hill, 
red of Martin Cahuzac and the exquisite 
colorings of a lot of other winners. 
If you have been longing for the topnotch 
Peonies at painless prices, 
to get in touch with this 


hard on 
the display 
revelation of the 
gardener has in 


chafers, which are as 


they are on Roses, 
Was a 
store for 
the lovely 
the deep dark 


show 


it will pay you 
grower. 


Carter Nozzle 
ange me ANG ean 


: may be 
largely 
new 


be a burdensome task 
made fun, 
upon the kind of 
Carter nozzle 
$10 Front St., 
the latter 


depending 
The 


‘ 
Co., 


nozzle used. 
(Carter Products 
Cleveland, Ohio) 
Everything, 


puts it in 


Class. including 


pressure control and automatic shut-off, is 
under constant control of one hand, mak- 
ing the job child’s play, which means fun, 


of course, 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
r “BLUE-BELLS” 
Larg clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 
ovett gone tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 to 18 inches. 
Will ere inf sun or shade. Dormant roots now ready. 
4 for 50: 10 tor $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native ‘“‘Sweet “William’’ in shades of 
blue. Very desirablé in wild garden or 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, 


lavender and 
rockery. 8 for 


Oakford, Illinois 





Ge sege, sae 


ow 
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